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TWO LOVES. 


BY ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


Two loves had !; a star of morning one— 
The other like the rising of the sun. 


Two loves, two dreams! The one made haste 
to fly; 


The other has a life that may not die. 


Two hopes, two aids. The one is lost in light, 
The other still eludes my closest flight. 


I mourn for one beneath the rustling tree 
Where haunt the quiet birds of memory ; 


But rise and follow when the other calls, 
With scorn of obstacles, contempt of falls. 


Perhaps ’tis well that I could never gain 
The first —that [ pursue the last with pain. 


It may be that our life was never meant 
For full achievement or complete content ; 


lt may be we are taught by long pursuit, 
Here is the seed-time, only there the fruit. 


I cannot tell: but still the pangs remain ; 
Two loves had I, and followed both in vain. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


‘“The Massachusetts Man Suffrage Asso- 
ciation” is the latest development of the 
opposition to equal rights for women. It 
is backed by unlimited money, and its 
members are working like beavers. Never- 
theless, while recognizing that it may 
turn a good many votes the wrong way, 
the suffragists cannot help laughing at 
this oddly-named society. Its members 
have not the faintest idea how absurd 
they are; but their children and grand- 
children will realize it. 


a 
> 


The Massachusetts Man Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has already disproved the claim 
that men are the logical sex. It de 
clares that no man or woman has any in 
herent right to vote, and immediately 
refutes its assertion by quoting from the 
Constitution of Massachusetts the exact 
contrary in the following ‘impressive 
statemert:’’ 

The whole people covenants with each 
citizen and each citizen with the whole 
people that all shall be governed by cer- 
tain laws for the public good. 





Women are citizens. If then they are 
parties to this contract, by what right are 
they excluded from a voice in making the 
laws? The government is their govern- 
ment, and men have no more moral right 
to exclude women than women have to 
exclude men. 





The Boston Transcript, Globe, Adver- 
tiser and Record deserve the gratitude of 
women fur the good work they are doing 
in behalf of¢qual rights. Even the papers 
that are opposed are most of them gener- 
ous in giving epace to communications on 
the other side. 


2 
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Women have registered nobly in Massa- 
chusetts. Now the main thing is to have 
them all go to the polis on the fifth day 
of November next. Rallying committees 
should be formed in every town and ward 
to see that every woman votes. 





2 
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The National Purity Congress in Balti- 
more this week has been largely attended, 
and has attracted much interest. Many 
distinguished speakers were present. 
Nearly all are believers in ¢qual rights 
for women. A report will be found in 
another column. 





—~oeon-——_—_———_- 


The Wisconsin W.S. A., at its recent 
annual meeting, became auxiliary to the 





! 
| National-American W.S. A. It was well | 
Closer organization is | 





and wisely done. 
the watchword of the hour. 


> 


The representatives of the European 
powers at Constantinople have sert in an 
ultimatum to the Sultan in regard to Ar- 
menian reforms. As we go to press, the 
scheme of reforms is said to be only 
awaiting the Sultan’s signature. The 
danger is that he will promise everything 
and perform notbing, as has so often hap- 
pened before. Frances Willard spoke 
burning, womanly words this week at 
Baltimore, in behalf of the outraged 
women of Armenia. 


A noteworthy innovation in Germany is 
the introduction of trained nurses euch as 
other countries are blessed with. Hereto- 
fore the care takers of the poor and the 
sick have for the most part been illiterate, 
incompetent and awkward, if kindly, 
peasant women, who have taken but a 
three or six months’ course in nursing. 
Even the Deaconnesses of good families 
have had to contend with a sadly insuf- 
ficient knowledge of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities connected with their calling. 
Now, a nurse’s trainiug is to extend over 
two years, with the beat of opportu- 
nities for medical and surgical study in 
the clinics aod hospitals, an immeasur- 
able gain for both physicians and patients. 
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PROTEST AGAINST EQUAL RIGHTS, 





The ‘Massachusetts Man Suffrage Asso- 
ciation” has published a protest against 
equal rights for women, signed by a bun- 
dred well-known men, prominent chiefly 
for their wealth and social standing. 
President Eliot of Harvard, who signed a 
remoustrance against ¢qual rights some 
years ago, has signed again, and there are 
a few Harvard professors ; but in the main 
the protest represents merely money and 
social position. ‘here are half-a-dozen 
names on it which ought not to be there, 
and which it is a pity and a shame to see 
there. All the rest were to be expected. 
They are men whose opinion would be of 
weight on questions of stocks and bonds, 
but whose opinion on questions of moral 
reform has only a minus value. 

The protest represents distinctly a class, 
and a class that has always been opposed 
to reform. The Boston Transcript says: 

The strongly-sigped protest against ad- 
mitting women citizens to municipal suf- 
frage, issued yesterday, recalls the simi- 
larly imposing character of the endorse 
ment by State Street, Harvard University 
and Andover, of the 7th of March speech 
by Daniel Webster in support of the 
Fugitive Slave law. The top of that list 
of Boston’s leading citizens in 1850 stands 
as follows: 


T. H. Perkins, J. W. Page, 
Charles C. Parsons, Thomas C Amory, 
Thomas B Wales, Benj Loring, 
Caleb Loring, Giles Lodge, 

Wm. Appk ton, Wm. P. Mason, 
James Savage, Wm. Sturgis, 


W. H. Prescott, 
Samuel T. Armstrong, 
Samuel A. Eliot, 
James Jackson, 
*Moses Stuart, 
*Leonard Woods, 
*Ralph Emerson, 
tJarcd Sparks, 

tc. C. Felton, 


Charles P. Curtis, 
Charles Jackson, 
George Licknor, 
Benj. R. Curtis, 
Rufus Choate, 
Josiah Bradlee, 
Edward G. Loring, 
Thomas Bb. Curtis, 
Francis J. Oliver, 
J. A. Lowell, 

And over seven hundred others. 





* Of Andover Theological Seminary. 
+ President of Harvard College. 
t Greek professor at Harvard College. 


Mr. John T. Morse, in his Life of 
John Quincy Adams, says that during 
Mr. Adams’ long career in the U.S. House 
of Representatives as the champion of 
the abolition of slavery : 

He found the chief part of the gentle- 


men of Boston and its vicinity, the lead | 


ing lawyers, the rich merchants, the suc- 
cessful manufacturers, not only opposed 
to him, but entertaining towards him sen- 
timents of personal dislike and even vin- 
dictiveness. . . . The conservative, con- 
scienceless respectability of wealth was, 
as is usually the case with it in the annals 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, quite in the 
wrong and predestined to well-merited 
defeat. 

The tendency of history to repeat itself 
is proverbia). 

We publish the appeal of the ‘‘Man 
Suffrage Association’”’ in full in another 
column, a8 a curiosity. Its signers have 
pilloried themselves for posterity. It is 
regarded as discourteous to-day to remind 
President Eliot of Harvard that his father 
was the only member of Congress from 
Massachusetts who voted for the fugitive 
slave law. Forty years hence it will be 
regarded as a cruel thing to remind the 
children of these gentlemen that their 
fathers put their names to a protest 
against equal rights for women. 

A. 8. B. 


FORTNIGHTLY MEETING, 


The next Fortnightly meeting of the 
Maseachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held in the Suffrage Parlors, 
3 Park Street, on Tuesday next, Oct. 220d, 
at 230 P. M. Rev. Julian 8S. Cutler of 
Melrose will speak on the following topic: 
‘*What rights or privileges are granted to 
men and women in cities and towns by 
municipal suffrage?” A free discussion 
| will follow, and questions asked and 
| answered. 

There will be music, probably a solo and 
chorus. At the close, tea and cocoa will 
be served, with iight refreshments. All 
suffragists or friends of woman suffrage, 
of either sex, are invited, whether mem- 
bers of Associations, Leagues or other 
organizations. A punctual attendance is 
earnestly solicited. 

Marky A. LIVERMORE, Pres. 

O. AUGUSTA CHENEY, Sec’y. 
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METHODIST MINISTERS FOR SUFFRAGE, 


The Meth dist ministers, at their preach- 
ers’ meeting in Boston last Monday, 
passed a unanimous resolution that the 
women of the State be requested to regis- 
ter and vote ‘‘yes” at the coming State 
election on the referendum. 

The resolution was the following, pre- 
sented by Revs. L. B. Bates, Juhn Gal- 
braith, Joseph Mansfield, William Nast 
Brodbeck, and O. R. Miller, and was unan- 
imously adopted : 

Resolved, That the Boston Methodist 
| Preachers’ Meeting unite with all friends 
of justice, morality and good government 
in urging the women of Massachusetts to 
register, and at the coming State election 
vote ‘‘yes” on the question submitted by 
the last Legislature: “Is it expedient 
that municipal sufirage be granted to 
women ?”’ 


+e, -—— 
KENTUCKY METHODISTS FOR SUFFRAGE. 


Editors Woman's Journal. 

Upon reading the excellent article, 
‘*Municipal Suffrage for Women,” in your 
last issue, it occurred to me that a’ por- 
| tion of the temperancs report endorsing 
| woman suffrage, adopted by the Kentucky 
Conference of the M. E. Church on the 
30th ult., might be available for your 
columns. It was as follows: 


Intelligent, conscientious conviction is 
universally recognized as a mode by which 
God works in us to will and to do of His 
good pleasure. Through the expression 
and practice of such conviction, great 
wrongs are overthrown, and the benefi- 
cent social institutions of mankind are 
founded and fostered. The denial of such 
expression to any portion of our people, 
mentally and morally qualified for it, is 
resistance to the operation of the Divine 
Spirit, and hence retards the progress of 
mankind, disabling it to solve the prob- 
lems which bsffl: the popular understand- 
ing. We regard the exciusion of woman’s 
intelligence and moral conviction from the 
ballot box as the greatest disability of 
the temperance cause in the presence of 
its foes, and of civil liberty in its mission 
to bless mankind. As Christian men we 
should give our moral influence to the 
removal of this pagan disability, and we 
respectfully suggest that the General 
Conference do the same. 


I was chairman of the committee. 
W. G. BRADFORD, 
72 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
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OHIO METHODISTS FOR WOMAR 
SUFFRAGE, 


| a 


CINCINNATI, OCT. 12, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 
| Two of the M. E. Conferences of Ohio 
| have lately voted by overwhelming ma- 
| jorities in favor of women delegates to 
| General Conference. 
The Eastern Conference, at Canton, O., 
| gave 175 votes for, to 37 against women 
| delegates; -the Southern Conference 
something over one hundred for, and only 
six against. HARRIET B. STANTON. 


é~@ 
or 


WORKING WOMEN FOR SUFFRAGE. 


| 





The 400 working women who belong to 
Women’s Garment Workers’ Union 37 of 
Boston, take exceptions to the appeal 
against woman suffrage lately issued by a 
number of society women, under the name 
of the Massachusetts Association Opposed 
to the Extension of Suffrage to Women. 

The Garment Makers’ Union met Mon- 
day evening and adopted the following: 

Whereas, an organization, alleged to be 
composed of members of our sex, but 
who are not working women, has issued 
an appeal against the extension of the 
suffrage to women; and 

Whereas, we, the organized working 
women of the clothing trade, have de- 
monstrated in the trade union movement 
our capability to manage our industrial 
affairs, and 














Whereas, in labor conventions, councils 
and congresses, women enjoy the same 
rights and privileges as men, and as the 
exercise of these rights and privileges has 
neither been detrimental to our interests 
as wage workers, or our dignity as 
women ; therefore 

Resolved, That we believe the associa- 
tion of women that protest against the 
extension of the suffrage represent but a 
smal! portion of our sex in this State. 

Resolved, That we ask all voters to dis- 
regard the appeal issued by that associa- 
tion, because its members never earned a 
living, and always have been, and always 
will be, dependents. 

Resolved, That we urge all working 
women to disregard anarchistic denuncia- 
tions of the use of the ballot, and we call 
upon all women to register at once, that 
they may express their opinions in civil 
— as they now do ino industrivl 
affairs. 


—_——_—___4~@————____— 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN MOHAMMEDAN 
COUNTRIES, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The following extracts, which I quote 
from a German translation of an Hun- 
garian pamphlet lately published in Buda- 
pest, bear out my testimony of more than 
& year ago concerning the great need of 
women physicians in Mohammedan coun- 
tries and the gratifying results sure to be 
obtained by women in this unfrequented 
ficld. May these facts serve to encourage 
other women doctors to undertake a like 
pioneer work in Mohammedan lands: 

‘‘Women physicians have already made 
& name for themselves in many countries, 


. but nowhere have their « fforts proved as 


beneficial asin the Orient. This is to be 
accounted for by the peculiarly secluded 
porition of Mohammedan women, which 
puts the services of a man doctor all but 
out of the question. 

‘*The sister provinces, Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina, which are now undergoing the 
first stages of civilization, are acting as 
pioneers for the Balkan Peninsula in this, 
as in many other ways. It has heretofore 
been impossible to give Mohammedan 
men, much less Mohammedan women, 
because they cannot be reached through 
outside influences, any idea of the laws 
of hygiene. This condition of things 
caused the Bosnian government to insti- 
tute a competitive examination for women 
physicians. It was stipulated that the 
aspirants should be, not specialists, but 
general practioners, and agreed that the 
successful applicants should occupy the 
same Cflicial position as the man doctor, 
with the same salary and right toa pen- 
sion. 

Another requirement was an adequate 
knowledge of one Slavonic tongue, with 
out which no direct intercourse could 
have been had with the Mohammedan 
women, & point upon which very great 
stress was laid. Furthermore, the physi- 
cian was to be in duty bound to treat the 
poor and itinerant population gratuitously, 
and to cultivate social relations with the 
patients to the extent of their ability, in 
order to exert as beneficial and effectual 
an influence upon them as possible, and to 
send in reports (regarding the results of 
their experience) to the government. 

‘‘The beginning was a hard one, as is 
always the case. The Mohammedan 
women’s want of confidence in the strange 
doctor, their unhealthy mode of life, their 
method of bringing up children of tender 
years, placed obstacles in the path of the 
physician which could be overcome only 
by the most untiring perseverance and 
se)f-sacrificing devotion to her calling. 

“The first attempt to have a woman 
physician was so eminently successful 
that another one was appointed in Nostar 
in 1893, so that there are now two women 
doctors in Bosnia. The statistics which 
record the cures and general amelioration 
in the condition of the women effected by 
these physicians furnish the most convinc- 
ing proofs of the efficacy of this Samaritan- 
like work. The most encouraging sign of 
all, however, is the increasing confidence 
and trust of the Mohammedan women in 
their doctors. They are now consulted in 
regard to small ailments (quack doctors 
having been abolished from the harems 
through this advancement in the civiliza- 
tion of the country), and their advice as 
friends is frequently asked in matters not 
medical. 

“It is noteworthy that these women 
doctors have to deal with all kinds of 
surgical as well as medical casea, and the 
efficiency shown by them clearly proves 
the necessity for more women physicians ; 
for only through the agency of such mis- 
sionaries of western civilization can one 
hope for a lasting influence upon Moham- 
medan women.” 

HELEN ELISE VILLARD. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. JANE BASHFORD, wife of Presi- 
dent Bashford, of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, has been elected a lay delegate 
to the M. E. General Conference. The 
Ohio Conference not only voted for the 
admission of women as lay delegates, but 
showed its faith by its works in electing 
Mrs. Bashford. 


Mrs. ELLEN F. HENROTIN, president of 
the General Federation of Women’s Ulubs, 
was given a reception at the Oxford Club 
Hall, Lynn, Mase., Tuesday evening. 
Many notable club women were present 
from different parts of the State. Mrs. 
Henrotin will be given a reception by the 
Newton Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Oct.21. 

Mrs. ALICE PARKER LESSER, & young 
woman lawyer of Boston who was re- 
cently married, was given a dinner in her 
honor at the U. 8S. Hotel, Wednesday even- 
ing, by the Portia Club, composed of 
women lawyers. Fourteen were present. 
Miss Amie Acton, who is soon to go west 
to take charge of the law business of a 
large business house, presided. 


Mrs. ORMISTON CHANT received a visit 
at her home in London this summer from 
Rev. 8. J. Barrows, who has just published 
in the Christian Register a delightful pict- 
ure of her home life, drawn from his own 
observation. The WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
this week copies the article in full. Mrs. 
Chant has been surfeited with newspaper 
praises, but she took great pleasure in 
Mr. Barrows’ letter, ‘‘because,” she said, 
‘it does justice to my husband.” It has 
been a regret to Mrs. Chant that the 
papers, while loading her with compli- 
ments, have known and said go little about 
the man who has been her constant sup- 
port and inspiration in all ber reform 
work. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH D. BACON has been 
elected to the High School Cummittee of 
Hartford, Conn. She was nominated by 
the Democrats, and ran ahead .of her 
ticket, many Republicans also voting for 
her. The nomination was entirely un- 
sought. Mrs. Bacon is president of the 
Hartford Equal Rights Club, and sister of 
Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, of Rhode [sland. 
Her father, Solomon D. Kenyon, was a 
member of the Society of Friends, and an 
active anti slavery man. She was a teacher 
iu the public echools in Providence, R. I., 
for three years after her graduation from 
the High School in that city. She has 
been a resident of Hartford since 1867. 
She will do good service on the board. 


Mrs. JULIA WARD Howe must be 
gratified by the honors her son is winning. 
The Boston Transcript says: ‘‘Mr. Henry 
Howe follows in the footsteps of his dis- 
tinguished father, the late Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe, of the Perkins Institution, in 
achieving scientific distinction. Through 
his labors for the blind, Mr. Howe’s 
pursuits were popularly appreciated ; his 
psychological achievements were noted 
in two hemispheres by learned societies, 
as his son’s achievements in physics 
are also noted. Mr. Henry Howe has just 
been awarded the Elliott Cresson gold 
medal by the Franklin Institute, for his 
researches on the nature and properties 
of steel. It is customary for the institute 
to award this medal for mechanical inven- 
tions. In thus departing from its customs 
and giving the medal for metallurgical 
investigations the honor to Mr. Howe is 
emphasized. The last medal awarded the 
distinguished metallurgist before this one 
was the Bessemer gold medal of the 
British [ron and Steel [nstitute.” 

Mrs. GLADSTONE, a few days ago, 
opened at Chester Town Hall a sale of 
Armenian embroideries for the benefit of 
the famine sufferers in Armenia, Mrs. 
Gladstone, who drove from Hawarden 
Castle, was accompanied by Lord North- 
brook and one of her granddaughters. 
In her address Mrs. Gladstone said: ‘I 
have great pleasure in opening this bazar 
in aid of the poor Armenians, and am sure 
no words of mine are necessary to com- 
mend the frightful need of help to you 
whose minds are already so deeply im- 
pressed with their terrible suffering. 
Thank God, you at Chester are fully 
aware of the horrible details, and it is on 
behalf of the poor Armenians whose work 
is exhibited before you that I now plead 
to you to help to allay their sufferings. 
We cannot, as my husband says, dictate 
to the Government as to time, but the 
whole country awaits with the greatest 
anxiety the arrival at some effectual 
agreement properly guaranteed. Heartily 
do [ entreat you all to help.’’ The bazar 
was largely attended. 
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BELLE KEARNEY IN SCOTLAND. 


EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND, ‘AUG 20, 1895 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Oa leaving Ireland I went directly to 
Glasgow. which is the second city in size 
in the United Kingdom of G eat Britain, 
and the largest in Scotland, the centre of 
commercial activity, strongly built, mod- 
ern in appearance, and exceedingly pros- 
perous. The old Cathedral, which is so 
closely associated with the history of the 
place, and the elegant monuments in 
which the city abounds, are about the only 
objects of especial interest to travellers. 
Edinburgh, the historic, the romantic, the 
beautiful was the goal of my ambition. 
At sunset I reached that glorious old city, 
and caught my first glimpse of its magni- 
ficent castle, Holyrood Palace, and Prince’s 
Street, incomparable for beauty. Its 
crags and rocks, its hills and stretch of 
sea, are all made familiar by tongue and 
pen of poet, novelist and historian. 
Memories of ma ny things and people rise 
unbidden; but pre-eminent are those con- 
nected with Robbie Burns, Sir Walter 
Scott, and a certain fair, but frail young 
creature whom the world has known and 
loved as Mary Queen of Scots. There is 
nothing more enjoyable than to ramble 
about the quaint streets of Edinburgh. In 
going to the Castle, we pass St. Giles’ 
Cathedral, which is said to have been in 
existence as early as 854. It was here 
that John Knox preached his straight- 
laced doctrine, and hurled his sarcasm 
against the iniquities of the royal family. 
Just behind the Cathedral is a large 
gquare, in the middle of which is an eques- 
trian statue of Charles II. Under this, or 
near by, the body of Knox is supposed to 
have been buried, and a spot on the rocky 
earth marked by the letters J. K. is 
pointed out as his presumed resting place. 
Strange that so definite a character of so 
recent a date should have such an indefi 
nite grave in a place like Edinburgh! 
Facing this square is the old Parliament 
House, which was built in the seventeenth 
century. It was used for meetings of 
Parliament, before Scotland was united 
to England in 1707, but now by the Court 
of Sessions. To the right of St. Giles, in 
the centre of the pavement leading further 
up the street, is the figure of an immense 
heart, clearly outlined by stones. ‘‘It is 
the heart of Midlothian,” said to mark the 
centie of the district. But my old guide 
declared that it was decidedly in one 
corner. Soon we,come to the house where 
Scott wrote *‘Waverly,”’ to the house where 
Burns lived for awhile, to the residence of 
John Knox and to that of Mary of Guise, 
the queen of James IV., and to the build- 
ing in which Mary Queen of Scots stayed 
the last night she was in Edinburgh. The 
Castle crowns the western summit of the 
High Street Ridge. On every side it is 
peculiarly beautiful and picturesque. 
Within the castle walls is St. Margaret’s 
chapel, a tiny church, which is the oldest 
building in Edinburgh. 

My first entrance into the castle was the 
Crown Room. In the centre of this little 
apartment i3 a glass casein which are ex- 
hibited the ancient regalia of Scotland, 
consisting of the crown, the sceptre and 
sword of state, besides additional jewels 
deposited by Wilisim 1V. Between the 
Crown Room and Parliament Hall are the 
apartments of poor M:ry Stuart. The 
first is an ante-room, unfurnished and un- 
adorned save by a few paintings hung on 
the walls. Beyond is the little bed cham- 
ber, where James VI. was born, and from 
the window of which he was lowered to 
his mother’s friends to be educated in her 
faith; so says tradition. In this little 
chamber, which is not larger than an 
ordinary bathroom, a woman sits placidly 
knitting near a table laden with pictures 
of Mary, books, and other articles for 
sale. The handsome Parliament Hall is 
closely associated with the history of the 
Stuart Kings. James II. was crowned 
here, and it was afterward used as a great 
ceremonial chamber. Not long after, 
Charles I. had & reception of unusual 
magnificence in it, Cromwell figured at a 
great banquet served within its walls. 
Years ago a handsome Norman church 
stood opposite this hall, but it has been 
replaced by barracks now occupied by 
regiments of soldiers. Returning from 
the castle I saw these regiments drilling 
on the esplarde, a spacious parade ground 
leading up to the entrance. These Scot- 
tish soldiers still dress in the costume 
peculiar to the country when the clans 
were holding sway. Kilts, sashes, naked 
kness, and all. Oa asking a Scotchman if 
the men dressed this way did not suffer 
with cold, he saic, ‘Why, no, it is a 
very warm mode of dress; their knees 
do not get colder in winter than their 
faces.” 

When Mary Queen of Scots arrived in 
Edinburgh, she went first to Holyrood 
Palace; ‘‘here she was married to Lord 
Darnley ; here Rizzio was murdered almost 
at her feet; here was the scene of her fatal 
nuptials with Bothwell; here she laid 
down her troubled head, the captive of 
her own sabjects, on the eventful night 
before she was committed to the Castle of 


Lochleven. Within these walls we look 
on Mary Stuart only as that lovely, suf- 
| fering. intensely iateresting woman,whose 
| personal charms and tragic death have 
| drawn elcquence from the pens of 80 
| many illustrious historians; and whose 
| beautiful countenance has peered through 
| the day dreams of so many of Europe’s 
mightiest poets.” Here we can imagine 
her reading Livy after dinner with George 
Buchanan,and playing vhess, or sedulously 
employed with her needle in company 
with her famous ‘‘Maries,” or at her many 
royal entertainments captivating all who 
saw her by her infinite grace and beauty. 
At Ho'yrood Palace visitors are shown 
| through the picture galleries, Lord Darn- 
| ley’s room3, and those of Queen Mary. 
This last suite has been rendered the most 
famous in the world. The first that we 
see is the audience chamber of Mary. It 
was here she had those painful interviews 
with stern, iron-natured old John Knox. 
The next is her bed-chamber, almost the 
sole article of furniture remaining is her 
bed with its crim3on damask hangings, 
decorated with green fringe and tassels, 
all sadly faded and decayed. O. one side 
of this room is the door which op .ns on 
the secret stair by which Darnley and his 
associates ascended the royal chambers to 
assassinate the unfortunate Italian. Be- 
yond an intervening dressing-room is the 
little apartment where the murder was 
committed. Standing on this spot it 
required no vivid imagination to picture 
the whole of that terrible aftair,—the up 
setting of the table, the forceful detention 
of the q 1een, the stabbing of Rizzio, and 
the dragging of his body through the 
other apartments, until he fell dead at the 
top of the staircase by the door of the 
audience chamber. 

Edinburgh’s beauty is enhanced by a 
superb monument to Sir Walter Scott, 
which cost £16,000, and one to Robert 
Burns. In the interior of the latter an 
old Scotchman stands to receive admit- 
tance fees, and afterwards walks around 
the circular room showing the few relics 
of poor Burns, and reciting by the half 
hour his most popular poems. The Scotch 
people were a delightful surprise to me. 
Instead of being cold, reticent and for- 
bidding, as I had imagined them, | found 
them bright, warm-hearted, and exceed 
ingly gracious. 

O: all ,the fascinating spots around 
Edinburgh the most charming is the home 
of Sir Walter Scott. A short ride on the 
cars brings us to Melrose, where we take 
arn omnibus for a four-mile trip through 
the country to Abbotsford, the baronial 





the grandest old man that Scotland ever 
produced. The building is situated in a 
little valley right on the banks of the 
Tweed. Mrs. Maxwell Scott, a grand- 
daughter of Sir Walter, owns the prop- 
erty, but is too poor to keep it up, so she 
rents it to a family who are kind enough 
to allow visitors to see the apartments of 
Scott. We were first shown into Sir 
Walter’s study, where he wrote his novels. 
In the centre of the room are his chair 
and desk. ‘The walls are lined with books. 
A little staircase is built midway entirely 
around the room, so they could be reached 
easily. This stair leads also to his bed- 
room. In the library proper the ceiling 
was copied from Melrose Abbey, which 
Scott so much aamired. In this room 
there is a painting of Scott’s oldest son, 
and a bust of himself. In a case of curios 
standing in the niche of a window that 
looks out on the Tweed, is the crucifix 
that Mary Queen of Scots held when she 
went to her execution; also buckles in 
the shape of flies from the shoes of Na- 
poleon, who, by the way, was born on 
the same day and in the same year that 
Scott was; also Rob Roy’s purs», a knot 
of the Duke of Wellington’s hair, a broach 
of Robert Bruce, an ebony cabinet given 
by George IV., and many other interesting 
things. The drawing-room, whose walls 
are covered with old fashioned paper gay 

ith numerous flowers and peacocks, has 
nothing in it but paintings of Scott and 
his family, the Queen of Charles 1., Mary 
Stuart’s head after death, Nell Gywnn, 
Oliver Cromwell and Hogarth painted by 
himself. On the grate is Scott’s coat of 
arms. The implements of warfare in the 
armory were collected and arranged in 
Scott’s time. Among the numerous weap- 
ons that lined the walls and covered the 
ceiling are Napoleon’s pistol, Scott's 
sword and gun, and by way of additional 
ornament are the keys of Lochleven 
castle that were fished out of the lake. 
In the hall, which is the main entrance to 
the house, under a glass case, are seen 
the last suit of clothes that Scott wore; 
his high, white beaver hat, checked panta- 
loons and broad shoes being noticeable. 
Io this hall also are casts of Bruce’s and 
Wordsworth’s skulls, keys to heart of Mid- 
lothian and old suits of armor. A high 
stone wall surrounds the building, as 
always in Europe among the rich gentry 
of the country districts. At intervals in 
the walls historic stones are inserted 
which Scott collected. On the outer side 
the walls are covered with masses of rich, 
green English ivy; the yard was bright 





castle that was the pride of the heart of | 





with patches of the brightest flowers. An 
ideal home ! 

On my return from Abbotsford I visited 
wonderful old Melrose Abbey, which has 
been so exquisitely described in Scott’s 
‘*Lay of the Last Minstrel.” Visitors, on 
entering this ancient monastery, cannot 
help having their admiration riveted by 
its former greatness, and by the exquisite 
beauty of the foliage tracery, grotesque 
corbels and other ornamental sculpture. 
Melrose Abbey unquestionably affords one 
of the finest specimens of Gothic sculpture 
and Gothic architecture, and though it 
may not be the most entire, it may fairly 
rank among the most beautiful of all the 
ecclesiastical ruins which lie scattered 
throughout this reformed land. In this 
sacred precinct lies Douglas, the dark 
knight of Liddesdale, and James Earl 
Douglas, who was killed by Hotspur; 
Alexander I[. and his wife, Johanna; but, 
chief of all, the heart of King Robert 
Bruce. 

‘‘Within the pile no common dead 

Lay blended with their kindred mold; 
Theirs were the hearts that prayed or bled, 
In cloister dim or death-plain red, 

The pious and the bold."’ 

The most captivating region in all Scot- 
land is that of ‘‘Tne Lady of the Lake,” 
otherwise known as the Trosachs. Un- 
less experienced it would be difficult to 
to believe that so much beauty could 
be crowded into the space of one small 
day. The trip consists of two long 
coach drives through the wildest, grand- 
est parts of the Highlands, and tw boat 
rides; one down Loch Katrine, the other 
down Loch Lomond. In coming over the 
rough mountain passes Rob Roy’s cot. 
tage was pointed out to us, and the exact 
(?) spot where James Fitz James had his 
memorable fight with Roderick Dhu. 
When nearing the eastern extremity of 
Loch Katrine we are shown where James 
Fitz James viewed lovely Ellen Douglas 
while she innocently sat in her skiff wait 
ing for the notes to be blown from her 
lover’s or father’s bugle. Both of these 
beautiful lochs are hemmed in on either 
side by lofty mountains, the tallest of 
which is Ben Lomond. ‘It is the land of 
beauty and of grandeur, of seas and lakes 
and hills and forests and torrents. Here 
are bounding fl »ods, and there the tempest 
roams at large in all th: terrors of its 
glory.” BELLE KEARNEY. 
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PRESS POINTS. 

Women have been playing in late years 
an increasingly important part in British 
politics; never more so than in the last 
election. A canvass of members has been 
made to ascertain their experience and 
views as to women’s usefulness in the 
campaign. Practically, all of them seem 
to agree that women did highly effective 
work, though few approve of women 
speaking on public platforms. Of those 
who do approve of their thus speaking, 
curiously enough, the most enthusiastic is 
the Indian member, Mr. Bhownaggree, who 
says, ‘*The more we have of it the better.”’ 
Most of them prefer women to take up)n 
themselves less public but not less labori- 
ous tasks. First of all, perhaps, they are 
te hunt up and get the addresses of voters. 
Then they are to address envelopes and 
do other clerical work. After that they 
may be engaged in house-to houte can- 
vassing. Finally, they may personally 
bring voters to the polls. Many members 
seem to think them more effective than 
men in these things, especially in the 
house-to-house canvassing.—N. Y. Trib 
une. 

The organization of a Political Equality 
Club in Oakland is one of the symptoms 
of the growing interest taken by thought- 
ful women in their responsibilities to the 
community. They are no longer content 
to form circles for reading Browning and 
Ibsen; they wish to exert a direct influ- 
ence on society for its elevation and gen- 
eral improvement. The ballot is one of 
the levers by which they hope to exert 
that influence, and therefore they are be- 
gioning an active campaign for the adop- 
tion of the suffrage amendment at the 
next election.—San Francisco (Cal.) Ez- 
aminer. F.M A. 
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COLLEGE WOMEN. 

Miss Jane E. Bulkley, who was for a 
number of years superintendent of the 
schools of Plainfield, N. J., completed a 
two years’ course of study in pedagogy at 
the University of Zurich a few weeks 
since, and passed the Ph. D. examination 
most creditably. Professor Hunziker, 
with whom she worked, regarded her as 
one of the strongest students he has had 
in bis department. Dr. Bulkley returns 
to America to occupy the chair of peda- 
gogy in the University of Chicago. 

The first woman to become an officer of 
the University of Tennessee is Miss Helen 
Thorburn, of Virginia, a very successful 
student of the class of °96. She has been 
appointed assistant registrar. The women, 
who,"since their admission to the univer- 
sity, have held their own and have won 
even more than their share of honors, are 








proud of this recognition, and hope to 
win professorships in time. A woman who 
graduated last year has secured, through 
a civil service examination, a fine scien- 
tific position under the government. 

The Berlin University allows a modest 
share of its privileges to women who 
work independently in its laboratories. 
Miss Else Koettgen is busy with physio- 
logical optical studies under Arthar Konig, 
in the physical department of the physio 
logical institute. Last year she published 
in Wiedemann’s ‘‘Annaler” a paper on 
the spectral composition of different 
sources of light. In the same instituta 
Miss Paula Gunther makes anatomical 
drawings, and is assisting Dr. Benda ina 
hand atlas of the doctrine of tissues, and 
her name is kindly mentioned on the title 
page, together with that of Dr. Benda. 
Mrs. Anna Held and Miss Von Zglincka 
make drawiogs for the zoological collec 
tion of the Natural History Museum. 

Miss Hardy, from Chicago University, 
will offer several courses in economics at 
Wellesley College during the absence of 
Miss Katherine Coman, professor of 
history and political economy, who will 
spend the year abroad. Miss Burrell, 
asscciate professor of mathematics, is 
also to spend the year abroad. 

Miss E nily Balch, Bryn Mawr, ’89, has 
lately prepared a manual for use in deal- 
ing with juvenile off+nders of the State. 
It is published by the State conference 
of child-helping societies, of which Miss 
Balch is secretary. 

Another woman has applied for ad- 
mission to the post graduate courses at 
Dartmouth College, Miss Anna P. Hazen, 
of Hartford, Vc., who graduated from 
Smith College last summer. She has been 
admitted, so now there are two women 


students in Dartmou h. F. M. A. 
— —er _ 
TAXATION WITBOUT REPRESENTATION 
IN KANSAS. 


OTTawa Co., KAn., OcT 10, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
Knowing that few fair-minded men can 
resist the argument that those who pay 
taxes ought to vote, the executive com- 


mittee of the Kansas Equal Suffrage As. - 


sociation has arranged, through commit- 
tees in every county, to find out the num- 
ber of women in Kansas who pay taxes, 
the amount of property owned by them, 
and the amount of taxes paid. This can- 
not be taken for a full report, as all names 
not plainly women’s names, and all names 
where initials only were used, were 
omitted. Besides a father, brother, and 
sometimes a husband, often carries a 
woman’s tax money to the treasurer, and 
the books show that a man paid those 
taxes, and the woinan’s name does not 
appear. 

In this county Concord Township leads 
in valuation of property, while Sheridan 
Township has the largest number of 
women who pay taxes. 

The following is a recapitulation of the 
report sent in from Ottawa County: 

TOTAL VALUATION. 


Realty-Lands .... $1,558,679 
“6 Lots . . % 308,681 
Personal... 261,651 
Total . a a $2,129,011 
WOMEN. 
Realty-Lands . . $156,121 
so 6Lote. . 55,462 
Personal . 9,672 
Total von ee + B221,955 
39 women pay personal tax 
416 ch “ and “ 
3ll * lots 6o 


Total, 766 women in Ottawa County, 
Kansas, taxed without representation. 
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AN EARNEST WORD TO NEW YORKERS. 


In another column you will find the call 
to our annual convention. I wish I could 
be with many of those who will read it 
long enough to say, ‘‘Do go.”” Yesterday, 
I talked with one of our suffragists whose 
first State convention was that of last fall 
at Ithaca, although she might have been a 
regular attendant for years. She was 
immensely interested, and delighted to 
have seen ‘‘Aunt Susan,” ‘‘Rey. Anna” 
and others whose names had been long 
familiar. She wishes to go again, and is 
planning for Newburgh. 

This lady belongs to a large class of 
suffragists in the State who could go to 
the conventions if they really took the 
matter into consideration. They do not 
because it does not present itself to them 
in the light of a duty and they are already 
fully occupied. It is to that class that I 
would like to speak. : 

Will you not go this year to Newburgh 
--this once, for the inspiration that you 
will gain and for the encouragement that 
you will give? We who go year after 
year have no desire to monopolize the 
advantages that come from meeting to- 
gether, and yet we are forced to do so. 
Each year, beyond the workers of the city 
in which the convention is held, we have 
almost no new people. We draw huge 
evening audiences and have our hearing, 
but they are made up of outsiders who 
take no part in our business meeting 


except occasionally to look on from a dis. 
tance. In this great Empire State with 
its thousands of suffragists we out ought 
to have large conventions. Everyone 
should be a grand gathering of the clans. 
1 know that there are many men and 
women attached to the cause of political 
equality who would go gladly, but to 
whom it is absolutely impossible. To 
such I do not speak, but to those who can 
spend the money and can command the 
time, I say earnestly, go to Newburgh. It 
would not take you from home more than 
a week at the most and you will have both 
given and received more than you can 
measure. I ask that you consider it seri- 
ously, and I hope that you will not decide 
in the negative. The active workers are 
still few and the co-operation of an additi- 
tional person means many times over, 
more than it will some years hence. Wit!] 
you not go while it means so much? 

This is an earnest word, please do not 
pass it by. 

ISABEL HOWLAND, Cor. Sec. 

Sherwood, N. Y., Oct. 10, 1895 
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REFERENDUM CAMPAIGN IN NAR- 
TUCKET. 





NANTUCKET, Mass., Oct. 9, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Three meetings have been held here in 
the interest of the ‘‘Referendum,” Miss 
Anna Gardner presiding. Miss Sara Win- 
throp Smith is acting as secretary. One 
gathering was at the Friends’ Meeting 
House; two were in the vestry of the 
Congregational church. Addresses have 
been given, original papers read, and 
quotations from eminent writers presen- 
ted. All the speaking has been on the 
affirmative side of the question, and a 
hcarty sympathetic interest is developed. 

House-to-house canvassing has pro- 
gressed, and has elicited much earnest, 
intelligent co-operation among our 
women. It is hoped they will poll a gener- 
ous vote. 

Able men and women are advocating 
the cause, and the subject is brought 
forward in social circles and on the street. 
Of course there are many indifferent, and 
some conscientiously opposed; but if the 
Referendum serves no other end, it has 
already called forth a discussion which 
must prove of educational advantage in 
the future. 

The logic of the situation is so apparent 
in Nantucket that it wins some women to 
favor municipal suffrage for women here, 
who might other wise give little attention 
to the subject. Cordially yours, 

LouisE L. BAXTER. 


A DEMI-DEMOCRACY. 








Editors Woman’s Journal: 

May not our existing government 
(which the remontrants desire to make 
perpetual) be appropriately called a 
Demi-democracy? A government of all 
the people, by half of the people, for half 
of the people? CHARLES K. WHIPPLE. 

Newbury, Mass., Oct. 12,1895. 
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THE ALLEN GYMNASIUM FOR WOMEN, 


The Allen Gymnasium and Turkish 
Baths at 42 to 67 St. Botolph Street, cor- 
ner of Garrison Street, Boston, is a monu- 
ment of the practical executive ability of 





a woman. It offers to women and chil- 
dren: 

a Graded class work—seven year 
course 


6 Individual development or card work. 

c. Private instruction, either for en- 
trance to classes at any time during the 
year, or for pupils not strong enough for 
class or card work, or for specialized- 
exercise. 

Its normal department for the education 
of teachers of gymnastics is open from 
November to June. Its bath department 
—Turkish, Russian, Electric, Sulphur, 
Salt, Pine, Sitz and Tub Baths; Douches, 
Wet Packs, Dripping Sheets and Massage, 
is open daily, except Sundays and holi- 
days, from 9A. M.to6P.M. Its swim- 
ming school department is open to women 
and girls, and for boys thirteen years old 
or under, from January to July. Its 
water cure department is in charge of a 
Hydro-Masseur of twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience. This department was opened 
last year, and such marked success has 
attended the treatment ofjcases, the atten- 
tion of the public to this method of treat- 
ment of disease is invited with great con- 
tidence. Patients are attended at any time 
during the day. Bowling alleys and a 
tennis court are for rent to the public, 
evenings, and special circular of each 
department, will be sent on application to 
Mary E. Allen. 
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COLORADO WOMEN OFFICIALS. 


DENVER, COL , Oct. 4, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Miss Florence McCune last week re- 
ceived the nomination for county treas- 
urer for Arapahoe County, on the Repub- 
lican ticket. Miss McCune is well quali- 
fied to fill the office of county treasurer, 
having served as deputy in the office for 
the past fifteen years. 

The different parties in Arapahoe County 
have placed women on their tickets for 
the place of superintendent of schools. 
Nearly all the counties in the State have 
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of county superintendents of schools. 


women who have been elected or appointed | M 


to fill important offices in Colorado, have 
filled the offices in a most satisfactory 
manner. 

Hon. Mrs. A. J. Peavey. State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, is a most admirable 
official, and conducts her office in a most 
business like manner. Hon. Eliza Routt, 
ove of the members of the State Board of 
Agriculture, is a thoroughly practical 
member of the board, and is chairman of 
one of the most important of its commit- 
tees. 

The Civic Federation has a large mem- 
bership, and numbers among its members 
Denver’s most esteemed and highly cul- 
tured women. The Civic Federation has 
placed a good government ticket in the 
field for Arapahoe County. The contest 
this fall promises to be one for the s¢lec- 
tion of good and upright candidates. 

JESSIE PATTON. 
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MRS, CHANT AT HOME. 


Rev. S. J. Barrows writes in the Chris- 
tian Register : 


I see by the papers that Mrs. Laura 
Ormiston Chant has arrived at Boston by 
the Cephalonia. 1 thought of sitting 
down a.d writing her a pote, welcoming 
her to this country; but a constitutional 
idleness in the use of pen has restrained 
me, and I have concluded that it would 
be a great deal easier, certainly much 
more legible, and perhaps just as polite, 
to commit my welcome to a type-writer 
and a ty pe-settirg machine. ‘here may 
be people who will be shocked by the un- 
conventional publicity of such a letter; 
but they may justify my course when | 
say that I can save a two-cent postage 
stamp by this device. Besides, Mrs. Chant 
is already so well sunburned by the glare of 
publicity that this open letter will cause 
nothing but her ears to burn. 


My Dear Mrs. Chant: Iam delighted to 
welcome you once more to our shores, and 
to tell you that the America’s cup is still 
here. What a disappointment it would 
have been to you, as a loyal English- 
women, to find, on reaching here, that 
the cup had gone across the water! But 
you still would have found, and I hope 
always will find, that there is a larger 
cup of American hospitality, brimming 
with welcome, from which you may drink. 
I recall with vivid pleasure the evening 
when I last saw you at your own home in 
London. I had often heard you on the 
platform and seen you in the homes of 
other people; but 1 wanted to see you in 
your own home. I erjoyed myself so 
much that I‘hope I shall have that pleasure 
again. You can imagine the rare curiosity 
with which a conservative like myself 
entered your home. I had heard it stated 
so often that woman suffrage means the 
abolition of the home, that I wanted to see 
what sort of a ruin you were living in. It 
has seemed to some that, with all your 
numerous public engagements, you might 
be a good deal of a stranger to your own 
family, that you might have merely a 
bowing acquaintance with your husband, 
and possibly have some difficulty in re- 
calling the names of your children. It 
had even been intimated, I think, that 

ou did not live with your husband at all. 
f you noticed a little confusion and em- 
barrassment on my part that evening, you 
may explain it by the fact of my surprise 
at the undisguised admiration and affec- 
tion which your husband, Dr. Chant, 
seemed to have for his wife, and the love 
which fairly bubbled over from your 
children. It naturally took me a little 
time to recover from this staggering blow 
to my prepossessions, and to adjust my 
eyes to the brilliant glow of love-light 
diffused through your home. I[ do not 
like over-much the modern style of jour- 
naliem, in which a reporter enters one’s 
home and turns it open unto the inspec 
tion of all the world. But, if I were going 
to do that sort of thing, I should like to 
have the job of writing up that home on 
Gower Street. As this letter is not in- 
tend:d for publication, and I[ trust you 
not to make any such use of it, let me say 
that I was strongly interested in that 
assertion of maternal feeling which led 
you to sperd that afternoon in making 
doll babies for some charitable purpose. 
That a woman suffrage advocate should 
know how to use the needle seemed to me 
singularly grotesque. But thedolls were, 
however, anything but grotesque; and I 
should like to have about a bale of 
them for Christmas preeents for my young 
friends. In this bumble work of stitching 
you are not without eminent companion- 
ship. Four many years after she was mar- 
ried and had entered into public life Mrs. 
Livermore cut her husband’s clothes ; and I 
will warrant ycu that they were cut to 


t. 

But that a woman suffrage seamstress 
should be able to sit down to the piano, 
and play and sing words and music of her 
own composition, was ancther extremely 
interesting item in the pleasures of the 
evening; and I cannot forget the fun 
which the young folk bad in acting out 
some of these songs. It seemed to me 
then that it was a part of your mission in 
life, wi h voice, pen and personal i: fluence, 
to move the world to action to some new 
rhythm, set to a new melody, and with 
finer harmonies of life and spirit. Per- 
haps your work as a seamstress, too, bet- 
ter fits you to sew up brc ken hearts, as 
your trainiog as a nurse helps you to heal 
phytical and mental wounds. 

It 1 were writing for the press, [ should 
not dare to mention, kst it might detract 
from the dignity of your eminence or 
from the eminence of your dignity, that 
we all went out into the yard with the 
young folk. and tried skipping the rope. 
Such ycuthfulness is not easily pardoned 
by those who have become prematurely 


placed women on their tickets for the place | old and who have ossified into rigid 
The | decorum. 


Heretofore, | bad known you simply as 
rs. Chant; but now I shall never be able 


| to think of you without thinking, too, of 





the bright boy, the merry girls and the 
delightful man who, with yourself, illu 
mine and sweeten the Gower Street home. 
It was worth going to London to make 
Dr. Chant’s acquaintance. I have already 
catalogued him among the list of ‘‘good 
physicians ;” and I am sure that the bene- 
diction of his face and charm of his pres- 
ence must kindle health in the very bones 
of his patients. 

I refrain from signing this letter simply 
because, if you do not know who wrote it, 
it will be of no use to tell you. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


In Mississippi a number of women are 
candidates for the position of State Libra- 
rian. They are going into the campaign 
just like men. 
ing a personal canvass of the State. The 
contest promises to be interesting. Kate 
Power’s political work for her father has 
made her famous. 

Few more pathetic stories from real 
life, illustrative of the strength of char- 
acter of a child of eight, were ever told 
than the one which appears in the October 
‘“*Babyhood” under the heading of 
‘*Paithful to His Trust.” in interesting 
contrast to this is the illustrated true 
story of ‘How Tony was Tamed.” 

At the formal opening of the Woman's 
Building at the Atlanta Exposition, Miss 
Julia Harding, of the Pennsylvania com- 
mission, spoke for Miss Elise Mercur, the 
architect of this building—the handsomest 
ever built for similar purposes; Mrs. Pe- 
ters, of Atlanta, chairman of the building 
committee, presented the building to Mrs. 
Thompson, president of the board of wom- 
en managers, who responded with a 
charming speech; and Hon. John Temple 
Graves was the orator of the occasion. 
Massacl usetts was honored by an invita- 
tion to the one member of the commission 
present to bring New England’s greet- 
ings; but illness rendered this impossible, 
and none of the other States took part. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE LIFE OF NANcy. By Sarah Orne 
Jewett. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, M filin & Co. 1895. Price, $1.25. 


This beautiful book is a series of short 
stories of New England life, ail of them 
charming and graphic transcripts from 
nature. It contains ten stories, each in 
its way a gem ard the last the best, be- 
cause the most cheery and gladdening. 
The tales are: The Life of Narcy, sweet, 
but sorrowful; Fame’s Little Dog, A War 
Debt, The Hilton’s Holiday, The Only 
Rose, A Sccond Spring, Little French 
Mary, The Guests of Mrs. Timms, A 
Neighbor’s Landmark, and All My Sad 
Sea Captains. Let those in search of a 
lovely Christmas present seek no further. 
The bock is worth its weight in gold. 

H B.B. 


A SINGULAR [1FE. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, M.fflin & Co. 1895. Price, $1.25. 


This is a tale which no one but a wo- 
man, and a New England woman and a 
woman reared at Andover, could have 
written. Only a woman of genius, in- 
spired by an intense sympathy with hu- 
man needs, could have drawn this vivid 
picture of the Gloucester fishermen. The 
characters are life-like, and there is a vein 
of genuine fun running through the story 
which relieves its sorrowful intensity. 
Emunuel Bayard and Helen Cariuth are 
heroic figures. The contrast between 
effete theology and the new application of 
religion to the life of the people is very 
effective. No lecture of Ingersoll could 
do so much to break down narrow dogma 
and ¢fface ancient barriers. Miss Phelps 
is one of a half dozen New England 
women who have the genuine gift of story 
telling, and this is her best story. It 
ought to be read by everyone, for it 
teaches a lesson that all ned to learn. 
Whether the depraved animalism of igno- 
rant people can be cured by the emotional 
methods of Emanuel Bayard is an open 
question. H. B B. 


THE BANKER’S DREAM. A Fiction. By 
Thomas H. Proctor. An Argument for 
the Free Coinage of Silver. Vineland, 
N. J.: Progressive Book Publishing 
Co., 1895. 

This paper-covered pamphlet of 225 
pages is very properly called ‘‘a fiction.” 
That is almost the only truth which the 
pamphlet contains. We can hardly im- 
agine a more misleading work, because it 
deals with financial matters with which 
many people are unfamiliar, and so mis- 
represents them as to convey the idea that 
the American people are the victims of 
a gigantic conspiracy of bankers and capi- 
talists. The hideous nightmare thus con- 
jured up has already cost the country mil 
lions of dollars, and if widely accepted as 
true, would plunge it in civil war and 
anarchy. The idea of the book is, that 
debasing the currency and diminishing 
the value ef obligations by a free coinage 
of depreciated silver, would create univer- 
sal prosperity, and prevent the accumula- 
tion of property in the hands of a few. It 
is assumed that the community are the 
victims of a gigantic trust which can only 
be overthrown by abandoning the gold 
standard. That form of lunacy can be 
«ffectively propagated by the circulation 
of this readable pamphlet, which is both 
positive and plausible. H B B. 


One young woman is mak. | 


| CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE GOOD TIME’S COMING. 


BY WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 


Grandma Goff said a curious thing,— 
‘*Boys may whistle, but girls must sing.”’ 
That's the very thing I heard her say 

To Kate, no longer than yesterday. 


‘*Boys may whistle.”” Of course they may, 
If they pucker their lips the proper way. 
But for the life of me I can’t see 

Why Kate can’t whistle as well as me. 


‘Boys may whistle, but girls must sing.”’ 
Now I call that a curious thing. 

If boys can whistle, why can't girls, too? 
It’s the easiest thing in the world to do. 


First you do that when you do this— 
Just like you were fixing up for a kiss. 
It’s a very poor girl, that’s ail I say, 
Who can't make out to do that way. 


“Boys may whistle,’’ but girls may not; 

A whistle’s a song with the noise knocked out, 
Stra) ed off somewhere down the throat, 
Everything lost but the tuneful note. 


So if boys can whistle and do it well, 
Why cannot girls, will somebody tell? 
Why can’t they do what a boy can do? 
That is the thing I should like to know. 


1 went to father and asked him why 

Girls coulda’t whistle as well as [. 

And he said ‘‘the reason that girls must sing 
Is because a girl's a sing—ular thing.”’ 


And grancma laughed till I knew she'd ache, 
When | said [ thought it all a mistake. 

‘*Never mind, little man,’’ [ heard her say. 

‘I hey will make you whistle enough some day.”’ 


“2 - 


A BED-TIME STORY FOR LITTLE FOLK, 
BY ANNA M. 


‘Oh, dear, I wish I wasn’t a litule boy,” 
said Rob. And what do you think made 
him say it? It was because his mamma had 
just told him to put away his blocks and 
to take Prince to the stable and give him 
some oats. Prince is his rocking-horse, 
and the stable is the corner between 
the rocking chair and the south window. 
Every night Rob ties Prince to the chair, 
and holds a saucer of bird-seed under his 
nose till he has eaten as much supper as 
a roching-horse ought to eat. It doesn’t 
take long, and he likes to feed his pony; 
but he Knows his bread and milk are ready 
by that time, and his bedtime has come. 
That is why he said, ‘ Oh, dear!” 

‘*‘Why, what should I do if I hadn’t any 
little boy?” said mamma; ‘‘and what 
would you do if you hadn’t apy little 
bed?” 

Rob thought a minute, and then said: 
“If [ was a little bird, I shouldn’t want 
one. Oh, mamma, may I play I am a bird?” 

His mamma said, ‘‘Yes; you may be a 
robin.”’ So he began to hop about on the 
fioor, flapping his arms for wings. When 
he was tired of doing that, she told him to 
stand on one foot and put his head down 
on one side and go to sleep. 

‘‘Why, mamma,” he said, ‘'I can’t sleep 
in that way. Besides, I am hungry.” 

‘‘Are you?” said his mamms. ‘Well, 
here are some crumbs left from a cookie 
my little boy had. You may eat them; 
but, if you are a robin, you must sleep as 
robins do.” 

Rob stood on one foot for two minutes. 
He thought it was an hour; he was so 
tired; and then he said he would rather 
be a cat because he could lie down. His 
mamma poured some milk into a saucer, 
and put it on the floor, and said, ‘‘Come, 
Kitty, Kitty!” but he couldn’t drink it as 
pussy did, and he tipped it over before he 
had tasted adrop. Then he lay down on 
the rug before the fire. He tried to curl 
himself up in a little ball; but he bumped 
his head, and he couldn’t lie stilland purr, 
though he tried very hard. 

In a few moments he jumped up, and 
said: ‘*Mamma, I don’t want to be a lit- 
tle boy yet. What else can I be?” Mamma 
Bmiled, and said, ‘‘Do you want to be a 
flower ?” 

‘Oh, yes,” said Rob; ‘I will be a morn- 
ing glory.” He had heard his mother 
call his baby sister her little morning- 
glory, a3 she lay cooing to herself in her 
crib; and he thought it was a very sweet 
name. 

‘‘Well, said mamma, ‘“‘the morning- 
glories have all gone to sleep by this time, 
so you must come and stand by me, and 
go to sleep, too.” 

Rob went to her, and stood very still to 
show he was on a stem. Mamma put his 
arm through hers, because that flower 
always puts out little runners to hold on 
by. Then she told him how it twists 
itself up when its early bedtime comes, 
and Rob shut his eyes so tight and puck- 
ered his lips so close that his little face 
was as red ag & rose. 

Just then nurse came into the room with 
a bowl of bread and milk; and mamma 
said, ‘Shall I sprinkle my flower with 
water, or shall I give my little boy his 
supper” 

‘Ob! Ill eat my supper,’’ said Rob. 
‘TI rather you’d be my mamma than any- 
thing else.” 

So he sat in his mamma’s lap while he 
ate his bread and milk; and she told him 


PRATT. 





he was her little robin. 





And then she washed his face and hands, 
and called him her little kitten, because 
the mother cat always washes her kittens 

And, when she put on his nightgown, 
she said he was her little flower, and wore 
a white dress like the other flowers. 

And then she kissed him, and said, ‘‘My 
darling little boy ;’ and that was the best 
of all.” 

When he had said, ‘‘Now I lay me” and 
the prayer mamma made for him, he 
asked if he might say one more. Mamma 
smiled, ‘‘ Yes;” and he said: 

‘Dear heavenly Father, I thank you 
for making me a little boy.” 

Then he shut his eyes, and in two min- 
utes he didn’t know whether he was a bird 
or a boy or a kitten or a morning-glory— 
Christian Register. 
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Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, taken at this 
season, will make you feel strong and 
vigorous, and keep you from sickness later 
on. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Berkeley School, 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Sts., Boston. 


Co-educational. Eight Berkeley girls en- 
tered Radcliffe, Wellesley, Smith and lechnology 
this June. Four others completed English 
course. Send for Decennial Catalogue. 


TAYLOR, DeMERITIE & HAGAR. 








WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Family School. Both Sexes. Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Business, 
and for a useful life. 


Forty-third Year begins Wednesday, 
September 18th, 1895. 


Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 


7 Chauncy-Hall . School. 7 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1828.) 


For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for business and for col- 
lege. Special students received into all regular 
classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by labora- 
tory work Instruction is given in Sloyd. 
There is Military Drill for boys. Upper 
classes began Sept. 18. 


593 Boylston Street, Copley Square, Boston 





| 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
New Books. 


DR. UNDERWOOD’S LAST NOVEL. 


Dr. Gray’s Quest. By Frayxcis H. Unpgrwoop 
LL. D., author of “Quabbin,” “The Poet ano the 
Man,” “Builders of american Literature,’ etc. $1.73. 


*Lisbeth Wilser, a Daughter of New Ham 
Ty By E.iza NELSON BLair (Mra, Henry W. 











ire 
latr). 


Neighbor Jackwood. By J.T. Trowseripor. New 
ana revised edition with an autobiographical chap- 
ter and portrait. $1.50. 


Readings from the Old English Dramatists. 

By CATHERINE MARY REIGNOLDS-WIs: Low (Mrs. Ir- 
ving Winslow). 
gilt top, $3.50. 

Pocket Guide to the Common Land Birds of 
New England, ee full description, key 
and literary references. By M.A WILCOX, Protessor 
of Zoology, Wellesley College. 60 cents net. 


Make Ww for the King. Rev. Fravivs J.T rossr 


With notes. Two volumes, Cloth, 


A strong series of revival sermons, 


The Watch Fires of °76, By SamveL ApaMs 
DRAKE, suthor of * Our Colonial’ Homes,’ “Nooks 
a d Corners vf New England Coast,” “Decisive 
Events in American History,” etc. Illustrated, 
about $1.25. 


THE WAR OF 1812 SERIES. 


The Boy Soldiers of 1812. By Evene:t T. Tom- 
LINSON, author of “Search for Andri w Field.” Illus- 
trated, $1 50. 


A continuation of this series, telling of the adven- 
tures and exploits of andrew Fiek and bis compan- 
ions in the army. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY ON LAND.§ 


In the Saddle. By O.iver Optic. Being the second 
volume in the series, Illustrated by Shute, $1.50, 


ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY. Third Sertes. 


| Acress India, or Live Be7® jn she Far East. 


By OL. VER Optic. Illustrat 


The Stors of Patriot’s Day.. Lexington and 
emcees. By Grorog J. VARNEY. Cloth illustrated, 
ents. 


Showing how the day may be commemorated by 
schools, societies and o hers, giving a complete story 
of that memorable 19th of A pri. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY.” 
Jimmy Boy. By Soruim May. Illustrated, 75 cents, 


Uniform + ith “Wee Lucey,” in the series entitled 
“Little Prudy’s Children.” 


HISTORICAL HANDBOOKS. 


Reference Handbeok of American History. 
By the Lisrary Metnop. For Secondary Schoo 
Period of tht Constitution, 1789-1889. By A. W. Bach- 
ELtR. 5 cents, nef. 


The Study of English History. By the Lasora- 
ToRY MeTHop. By Mary E. WILDER. 40 cents net. 


Reference Handbook of Roman History. 
the LABoRAT. RY METHOD. By CAROLINE W. Team, 
40 cents net. 

In Press—R& FERENCE HANDBOOK OF GREEK History. 


These manuals, prep. red by the authors for use in 
their*classtrooms, have proved of such value that many 
educators have desired them for use. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, A Beautiful Gift 


Because I Love You. Edited by Anna E. Mack, 
A choice collection of love poems. Cloth, white and 
gold. New edition, $1.50. 


Back Country Poems. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1,5v. 


In Wild Rose Time, By Amanpa M. Dovoeras 
author of ‘Larry,’ “Bethia Wray’s New Name,’ 
“Osberoe of Arrochar,” “Claudia,” “In the King’s 
Country,” ete. $1.50. 


Patience, A Series of Games with Cards. Compiled 
by Epna . CHEN+Y. Enlarged edition. In box 
with two pack of cards. $1.50. 

The Boy's Own Guide to Fishing 


Making. and Fish Hreeding. By Joun 
RINGTON KEENE. Illustrated. $1.50. 


By Sam Wa ter Foss, 


Tackle 
AR- 





Complete Catalogue mailed free. Any of the above 
sent, prepaid, on recetpt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


BAIRD « MASON 


REAL ESTATE & RENTAL AGENTS. 
Money Loaned for Investors on the Best Farm Security, 
We have been in the Loan Business for Eight Years, 





.* 
The Allen Gymnasium. and have never made a bad loan. If you have money 


. 
{ 


—AND— 


TURKISH BATHS. 


WATER CURE DEPARTMENT & MASSAGE. 
42 to 56 St. Botolph St., Bcston. 


Open from 9 A, M. te 6 P. M. Daily, except 
Holidswys and Sundays. 


MARY E. ALLEN. 


MRS. HAILMANN’S 
Training School for Kinde: gartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 

Will be re-opened at Washington, D.C. 
Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 
The Cairo, Washington, D.C. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
pee ing, Scientifi ALIt y deg Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, andlibraries. For full particu- 
lars address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER STATION, CAUSEWAY ST. 


Trains leave Boston via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


— FOR— 
Fitchburg, North Adams, Williamstown, Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Utica, Binghamton, Hornells, 
ville, Elmira, Syracuse Rochester, Watertown, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falla, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and points 


6.45 A.M. 
9.00 A.M. 
9.00 A.M. 
11.30 A.M. 
3.00 P.M. 














Mail and Pasa nger. 


Day Express. Parlor cars Boston 
to Troy and Saratoga. 

Sundays only. Accommodations 
for Troy and Albany. 

Passenger accommodation. 


Daily. Fast Exp ess. 

Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Cleveland and Boston to St. 
Louis via Niagara Falls and De- 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton. 

Pacific Express. 

Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 


7.00 P.M. via Niagara Falls and Detroit. 


Lowest Rates of Fare Guaranteed, 


Superb equipment, excellent train service, fast 
time and courteous employees. 

For additional train service from Boston to Fitch- 
bur. and intermediate stations, see local time tables, 
which can be obtained at any railroad ticket office 
and all hotels in Boston. 

For maps, tr rough time tables, rates of fare, parlor 
and sleeping car acc ‘mmodati ns, or further infor- 
mation, apply at Company’s office, 250 Washington 
Street, or at ticket office, passengcr station, Cause 
way Str t, Boston. 


' 
| 








J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
July Ist, 1895, 


to loan In Eastern Kaneas write to us. Reference 
EureKa Bask. Office, EUREKA, GREENWOOD 
COUNTY, Kansas. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. 











Is anecessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
{t to wash and retain its origina! soft 
ness, not hardening as fei: and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., JAN. 25, 1894. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. : 


Gentlemen—In reply to you letter, we 
would gay we have sold your Knitted Pad- 
ding for several years and can only speak 
of it in the highest terms. It is used by 
our best trade, and after once using they 
do not care for the old kind. 

In the Hotels and Institutions where we 
have placed it, we are assured, in every 
instance, that it has given satisfaction. _» 

Yours very truly, 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP. 


Ki: 
INSI on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding 
At all the leading dry goods houses 
Write us for samples and catalogue 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 


The New England Railroad Co., 








—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Harttord, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The Air Line Limited, via Alr Line, 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P .M 
Parlor Cars,Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston {7.15 P.M.; due New York 7A.M 


Annex Boat Connection to & from Brooklyn. 





*Daily,including Sundays. {Daily, Sundays ex 
cepted. City office,322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R8.BABCOCK ,Gen’!]Pass’rAgen 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office — whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held at 
Ashtabula, Oct. 22, 23 and 24. Miss Anthony, 
Carrie Chapman-Catt, and Elizabeth Upham 
Yates are to be among the speakers, and many 
well known and popular Ohio women are to be 
present. 


ar ag — 
CONNECICUT ANNUAL MEETING, 


The Annual Convention of the Connecticat 
Woman Suffrage Association will be he'd in 
Southington, Wednesday, Oct. 30. Mrs. Ellen 
Battelle Dietrick will give an address in the 
evening. Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, the 
president of the Association, will preside. 





Se 
NEW YORK ANNUAL MEETING, 


The New York State W. S. A. will hold its 
27th Annual Convention in the Academy of 
Music, Newburgh, Nov. 8-12. Every suffcagist 
in the State is invited to be present. 

The advantage of a large attendance will be 
far-reach ng. Enthusiasm roused in the indi- 
vidual will ba carried home to make favorable 
sentiment, and thus have its eff ct upon the law- 
makers at Albany. The question this year is 
how best to advance our cause in view of the 
pending crisis. A favorable vote in the Legis- 
lature is of the highest importance, and all suffra- 
gists should be on the alert to acquire the 
methods which will make their work effective. 

Other organizations, of whatever name, are 
most cordially invited to send fraternal dele- 
gates. Auxiliary clubs are urged to add to their 
membership in order to increase their representa- 
tion. Each auxiliary club is entitled to three 
delegates and one additional delegate for every 
fifty of its paid-up membership. 

Only regularly accredited delegates from the 
County Political Equality Clu s can vote, but 
State membership tickets, which my be pro- 
cured from the treasurer for one dollar, entitle 
the bolder to all other privileges. 

The programme will be of unusual interest. 
Speakers whose names are indissolubly associ- 
ated with the cause will be heard, as well as 
many who have allied themselves with it more 
recently. 

A new feature of the Convention will be the 
omission of the afternoon meeting, that time 
being reserved for the work of committees. The 
Convention will continue one day longer than 
usual. 

A number of delegates will be entertained in 
Newburgh homes, and others will be supplied 
with boarding places at reasonable rates. The 
headquarters will be the Palatine Hotel (special 
rates: $2.50 per day), where delegates should 
report on arrival. 

Executive meetings will be held at the Pala- 
tine, Friday, November 8, at 3 P. M., and Tues- 
day, November 12, at 9 A.M. All members of 
the Executive Board are expected to bs present 
at these important meetings. 

The celebration of the eightieth birthday of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, under the auspices 
of the National Council of Women, wi.l take 
place in New York City on November 12, imme 
diately following the close of the Convention. 
It will be an occasion of rare interest and should 
be included, without fail, in the Convention trip 
Every woman who can do so should pay this 
tribute of r spect to Mrs. Stanton, one of the 
noble pioneers to whom American women owe 
their present advanced position. 

JEAN Brooks GREENLEAF, Pres., 
64 N. Goodman St. Rochester 
IsaBeEL HOWLAND, Cor. Sec., 
Sherwood. 
Mrs. J.N Dickey, Chairman of Local Com. 
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ACTIVE REMONSTRANTS. 

The opponents of equal rights for 
women seemingly cherish a cheerful hope 
of enlisting the aid even of the most 
‘“‘dyed-in-the-wool”  suffragists. The 
‘‘Massachusetts Man Suff‘age Associa- 
tion’ has sent the following circular let- 
ter to Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, among 
other voters: 


Massachusetts Man Suffrage Association. 


Telephone, 
Haymarket 1oo1. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Francis C. Lowe i, Chairman. 

CHARLES R. SAUNDERS, Secretary. 

THOMAS RussELL, Treasurer 
EREN S. DRAPER. WILLIAM D. SOHIER. 
OHN T. BURNETT. GEORGE G. CROCKER. 
joun T. WHEELRIGHT. CHARLES WARREN. 

BOSTON. 

DEaR S1R:—At the approaching S:ate 
election the voters will be called upon to 
express their opinion, ‘*Yes” or ‘‘No,” 
upon the question: ‘Is it expedient that 
Municipal suffrage be granted to women?” 

Our cities and towns are great business 
corporations, and in the administration of 
their affairs should be conducted as such. 

Believing that the evils at present 
incident to their administration would be 
vastly increased by the addition to the 
suffrage of aclass of voters exceeding in 
numbers the present voting population, 
and necessarily inexperienced as a class. 
because of their duties and inclinations, in 
the affairs of business, we have formed a 
non partisan association for the purpose 
of bringing home to the male voters of 


7A Park St., Room 24, Boston. 





Journal. Referendum State Committee. 





ACT OF 1895. 


ENACTED BY THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE, JUNE, 1595. 


SECTION I. 


All persons qualified to vote for school committee shall, at the 


next State election, have an opportunity to express their opinion by voting 


yes or no in answer to the following question : 


suflrage be granted to women? 
SEc. 2. 
prior to said election. 


Is it expedient that municipal 


Equal opportunity shall be given to men and women to register 


Believing it to be for the best interests of the Commonwealth that men and 
women should share equally the responsibilities of its government, we hereby 
urge the women of Massachusetts to respond to the invitation of the Legisla- 


ture, as set forth in the above Act, by registering and voting iu favor of | 


municipal suffrage for women. 


And we ask all legal voters to consider seriously that, while Massachusetts | 
is now governed by an aristocracy based strictly on sex, it is possible by voting 


in the affirmative under this law. to ensure ‘‘a government of the [whole] 
people, by the [whole] people, for the [whole] people.” 


GEORGE F. HOAR 
JOHN D LONG 

J.Q A. BRACKETT 
ELISHA 8S. CONVERSE 
SAMUEL MAY 
ALBERT CLARKE 

T. W. HIGGINSON 
JOSIAH QUINCY 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 


FRANCIS J GARRISON 
CEARLES G. AMES 


CHARLES CARLECON COFFIN 


MINOT J. SAVAGE 
WILLIAM W. CRAPO 
WILLIAM E. BARRECT 
HENRY B BLACKWELL 
THOMAS RILEY 

W.W. DOHERIY 
EDWIN v. MEAD 
GEORGE 8. HALE 
JOSEPH E. FiSKE 

E. A. HALL 

GEORGE A. O. ERNST 
WILLIAM I. BO“ DILCH 
PHILIP 8S. MOXOM 
HENRY d. FaXON 
ALFRED 8S. ROE 

B. O. FLOWER 


SARA C. BULL 

JULIA WARD HOWE 

MARY A. LIVERMORE 
EDNAH D. CHENEY 
JUDITH W. SMITH 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
ELIZA R. WHITING 
HELEN M. WINSLOW 
MARY Q KINSMAN 

CLARE H. BURLEIGH 
FANNY B. AMES 

ELLEN HAYES 

SARAH H. SOUTHWICK 
MARY C. SA“ YER 

SUSAN 8. FESSENDEN 
LEITiE 8. BIGELOW 
ELIZ4 TRASK HILL 
EMELINE DOANK WHIPPLE 
ELECTA N. WALTON 
ABBY E DAVIS 

ELIZ. StUART PHELPS WARD 
MARY H. TAYLOR 

LUCY NEWHALL SAWYER 
MARY CLARKE SMITH 
ANNA GARDNER 

ANNE WHI!NEY 

ADA CO. BOWLES 

MARY WARE ALLEN 





Copies of the above circular appeal can be obtained at the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
Office, 3 Park Street, Boston, at 35 cents per hundred. We trust our friends will order 
them liberally for distribution in their localities. 

Registration closes in Boston and other cities on the 16th of Uctober. 

Have you registered? If not, do so at once, and see that your friends and 
neighbors do so. Do not put it off to the last moment. 


Every woman born in this country who has resided in the State one year, and 


in the city six months is entitled to register. 


no charge is made for registration. 


The poll tax is abolished, therefore 


In Boston women can register from now to October 16. The place of registra- 
tion is changed. The registrar’s office is now in the Old Court House, Court 


Square, and not at 12 Beacon Street. 


in each Ward will be opened every evening, from six to ten P. M. 
during the day can thus register at night. 


From October 3 to October 16 the ward rooms 


Women employed 
The office in the Old Court House is 


opened from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., excepting Saturdays, when it closes at2 P.M. In 
registering, the person is obliged to give place of residence May 1, 1894 andj1895, and 


also be able to read and write. 


The writing is done by writing one’s name, the 


reading is from cards, on which are printed portions of the Constitution of the 


United States. 


Women can vote twice this year, first at the State election in November on the 
referendum, second at the city election in December, for the School Board. 








the Commonwealth the importance of the | Legislature for an indefinite number of 


question and the advisability of voting 
**No” upon it. 

If we may have your sympathy and co- 
operation, please sign the enclosed card, 
stating whether you will help us in the 
above line in your locality. Piease also 
favor us with any suggestions you may 
have as to how the ‘‘No” vote may best 
be promoted in your neighborhood. 

Yours very truly, 
C. R. SAUNDERS, Sec'y. 

Mr. W. D. Sohier, of the Man Suffrage 
Association, has sent a letter by mistake 
to a member of the Legislature whom he 
thought to be opposed to equal rights for 
women, but who is in favor, asking his 
help in securing a committee of men to 
work at each polling place on election day 
and roll up a large no vote of men. This 
is to be done at all the polling places, so 
far as possible. Our friends should take 
a hint from this. 

The Boston Herald of Oct. 17 says: 

The Man Suffrage Avsociation, at No. 7 
Park Street, seems to be doing a rushing 
business. When a Herald reporter called 
there yesterday, several clerks were busy 
sending out communications to men in all 
parts of the Commonwealth, urging them 
to lend their aid to the opposition to 


| woman suffrage. 


The Man Suffrage Association is as 
strong in wealth as it is weak in rational 
arguments. It is pouring out money like 
water. Its managers show political sa- 
gacity in directing all their energies to 
get out a large male vote in the negative. 
In the first place, they know that it would 
have been impossible to get many women 
to vote no. Of the women who take any 
lively interest in the question either way, 
the great majority are in favor. Inthe 
second place, they know that the Legisla- 
ture cares much more for the opinion of 
voters than for that of non-voters. Mr. 
C. R. Saunders, secretary of the Man 
Suffrage Assciation, in an interview in 
the Boston Herald, acknowledges that 
nine-tenths of the women who take the 
trouble to vote on the question at all will 
vote in f» vor, but he predicts that if a big 
majority of the men will! only vote in the 
negativ:, the measure will be killed in the 





years to come. Whittier said years ago 
that the men who were opposed to woman 
suffrage merely used the opposition of a 
very few women as a cloak for their own 
unwillingness. The Man Suffrage Asso- 
ciation evidently believes the same thing. 
as. 8. Be 


> 





MAN SUFFRAGE APPEAL, 


. The Massachusetts Man Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has begun a campaign against 
woman suffrage, and opened headquarters 
at 7A Park Street. It has the following 
executive committee: Francis C. Lowell, 
chairman ; Charles R. Saunders, secretary ; 
Thomas Russell, treasurer, and Eben S. 
Draper, George G. Crocker, William D. 
Sohier, John T. Wheelwright, John T. 
Burnett, Charles Warren. 

The following protest against equal 
rights for woman has been sent out by 
th: Man Suffrage Association : 

To the People of Massachusetts—A law 
was passed by the last Legislature pro- 
viding that all persons qualified to vote 
for school committee at the approaching 
State election, whether male or female, 
shall have an opportunity at that election 
to express their opinion either in the 
affirmative or negative on the question : 
‘Is it expedient that municipal suffrage 
be granted to women?” 

The question is of grave and far-reach- 
ing importance. 

As has been declared by the supreme 
court of the United States, no man or 
woman has a natural or inherent right to 
vote. The question must be decided by 
considering what the welfare of the public 
as a whole demands. 

The preamble to the constitution of 
Massachusetts contains the following im 
pressive statement: ‘*The whole people 
covenants with each citiz2n, and each 
citizen with the whole people, that all 
shall be governed by certain laws for the 
common good.” 

The laws of nature plainly call fur a 
division of labor and responsibility be- 
tween the sexes. Equality does not re- 
quire similarity of function. To create 
conditions which suggest that the power 
to make the laws may be in a body differ- 
ent from that which has the power to 
enforce the laws is objectionable. To 


more than double the total number of 
voters is in itself no advantage. 

Women, as compared with men, have 
had but little experience in private or 
| trust or corporate business affairs. This 
is not due to our laws, but to other causes. 
| Our city and town governments are great 
| public business corporations. So long as 
| the relative in-xperience of women in 

business sftiirs continues, it is not to be 
| expected that the combived vote of men 
ana women will give as good results as 
the vote of men alone; and we submit, 
therefore, that the rights and property of 
our citizens, female as well as male, are 
bow better protected and more intelli- 
gently cared for than they would be if 
tne mass of voters should be doubled by 
establishing woman suffrage. 

We submit that woman suffrage will not 
promote the happiness or physical welfare 
of woman, that it will not tend to her 
social or moral elevation, and that it will 
not prove a benefit, but rather an injury 
to the family, which is the basis of the 
| growth and prosperity of the State. 

For the welfare of the community asa 
whole, we urge those who vote, whether 
men or women, to vote *‘No.”” We do not 
fee] justifi-d in urging women to register 
simply for the purpose of voting on this 
question. The unwillingness of women 
to assume the duties of voters is so wide- 
spread and so well recognized, and has 
been so plainly indicated by the smallness 
of their registration to vote for members 
of the school committee, that the fact that 
a woman fails to register aud vote cannot 
be justly construed, and will not be con- 
strued, either by the public or by our 
legislators, as an assent to or approval of 
the scheme of woman suffrage. 


Eben S. Draper. Hopedale; William D. 
Sohier, Beverly ; George G. Crocker, Bos- 
ton; Wiiliam G. Russell. Boston; Henry 
M. Whitney, Brookline; Curtis Guild, Jr., 
Boston; Moses Williams, Brookline; 
Francis C. Lowell, Boston; William L. 
Richardson, Boston; Henry L Higginson, 
Boston; Charles Warren, Dedham; Geo. 
O. Shattuck. Boston; T. Jefferson Cool 
idge, Jr., Manchester; Charles F. Choate, 
Southboro; Charles C. Jackson, Boston; 
Charles W. Eliot, Cambridge; Edward 
Abbott, Cambridge; Charles E. Guild, 
Brookline; John Fiske, Cambridge ; Theo- 
dore Lyman, Brookline; Il, Dewart Apsley, 
Hudson; William T. Davis, Plymouth; 
C. 8S. Davis, Plymouth; R uen Thomas, 
Brookline; Henry W. Swift. Boston; 
Martio Brimmer, Boston; Jacob C.Rogers, 
Boston; Timothy G. Spaulding, North- 
ampton; Albert C. Houghton, North 
Adams; Walter Clifford, New Bedford; 
Levi J. Gunn, Greenfield; William B. 
Plunk: tt. Adams; Augustus Lowell, Bos- 
ton; Thomas L.. Livermore, Boston; J. 
Lewis Stackpole, Boston; Herbert L. 
Harding, Boston; Charles T. Gallagher, 
Boston; Joseph H. Benton, Jr., Boston; 
Charlee F. Donnelly, Boston; Morgan 
Roteh, New Bedford; Andrew B Latti- 
more, Boston; J. E'\liott Cabot, Brookline; 
Theodore C. Bates, North Brookfield; 
Stephen B. Ashley, Fall River; John F. 
Fitzgerald, Boston ; William T. Sedg wick, 
Boston; Arthur Lord, Plymouth; James 
M. Codman,Jr., Brookline ; John Cuckson, 
Boston ; Royal Robbins, Boston; George 
D. Robinson, Chicopee; William E. Rus- 
sell, Cambridge; T. Jeffzrson Coolidge, 
Manchester; Prentiss Cummings, Brook- 
line; Clement K. Fay, Brookline; Henry 
L. Pierce. Boston; Charles U. Cotting, 
Boston; Oliver W. Peabody, Milton; 
Richard H. Dana, Cambridge; Thomas 
Russell, Boston; John T. Burnett, South- 
boro; Francis Peabody, Jr., Boston ; Chas. 
R. Saunders, Boston; George Putnam, 
Cambridge; Charles F. Adams, Lincoln; 
John L. Gardner, Boston; Francis J. 
Child, Cambridge; Charles Eliot Norton, 
Cambridge; Franklin Carter, Williams. 
town; J. Collins Warren, Boston; Russell 
S‘urgis, Boston; William C. Endicott, Jr., 
Boston; Charles E. Stratton, Boston; 
Sigourney Butler, Boston; Peter C. 
Brooks, Boston; A. Lithgrow Devens, 
Hamilton; William C. Endicott, Salem; 
Arthur H. Lowe, Fitchburg; William H. 
Bent, Taunton ; W. Murray Crane, Dalton ; 
Charles T. Crocker, Fitchburg; Elisha 
Morgan, Springfield ; Ed ward R.Andrews, 
Boston ; Thomas P. Beal. Boston ; Charles 
P. Curtis, Jr.. Boston; Wiiliam F. Whar- 
ton, Groton; William B. Durant, Cam- 
bridge; Solomon Linco!n. Boston; John 
Lowell, Newton; Rodney Wallace, Fitch- 
burg; Melvin O. Adams, Boston ; Francis 
H. Appleton, Peabody; Henry I..e, Bos- 
ton ; Joshua P. Bodfish, Canton ; Jeremiah 
W. Coveney, Cambridge; Joseph C. 
Whitney, Milton; Francis W. Sargent, 
Wellesley; John H. Sullivan, Boston; 
Richard M. Saltonstall, Newton; Stephen 
M. Weld, Dedham. 
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MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN REGISTER. 

Registration of voters for the coming 
State election closed in all the cities of 
the State Wednesday evening at 10 
o’clock. 

The office of the Boston election com- 
missioners in the old court house pre- 
sented a busy scene for half an hour be- 
fore the hour of closing. 

Out of the 145.976 men entitled to vote 
only 88,000 registered. 

The women have shown a great interest, 
and have registered in larger numbers 
than ever before. 

Usually there is but little registration 
of women before the State election. Their 
main interest has been shown in the mu- 
nicipal elections, when they are entitled 
to vote for school committee. 

But this year, while not allowed to 
vote for candidates, they are to vote on 
the so-called referendum. That is, they 
are registered for the State election in 
order to express their opinion on whether 
the women of the State should have the 














didate, which question will be voted on 
‘at this coming election. 

The board of election commissioners 
last evening stated that at the time regis- 
tration opened there were 8.739 women 
on the books. This was continually added 
to, until last Monday, at 5 o'clock, when 
the list was last added up, there were 
10 866 Considerably over 12,000 had been 
registered up to 10 o’clock. 

When it is remembered that only 11,091 
were registered at the last city election, 
when they could vote for schoo! commit- 
tee, the increase of over 1,000 at this 
unusual time shows that the women are 
taking a strong interest in the question 
of voting. 

NEWTON WOMEN MAKE LARGE GAINS. 

NEWTON, Oct. 16—Registration closed 
| in Newton this evening. 

The female registeration was 545, 
against 162 for the city election last year, 
The total new registration this year was: 
Males, 348, females, 383. 

The registration of women is regarded 
as very satisfactory by the members of 
the referendum campaign committee, and 
most of the votes are claimed for ‘‘yes.” 

WOBURN WOMEN INCREASE THEIR 

STRENGTH. 

WOBURN, Oct. 16—Registration in Wo- 
burn closed this evening, with 2 890 male 
and 850 female voters on the ist. Last 
year at the State election there were 2,933 
male voters registered for the State elec- 
tion and 805 female voters registered for 
the city election. 

The names of 239 males and 34 females 
were dropped, and 160 males and 79 
females added. 

CHELSEA WOMEN CAME OUT. 

There was a large registration of women 
in Chelsea. They came out in numbers as 
the time limit drew near, and the last even- 
ing the registrars had their hands full, a 
large number of their visitors being 
women. 

The total registration of women is 832, 
and 273 ot this number put in their names 
in one day. 

There are now 4504 registered women 
voters, 38£ having been added to the list 
this year. 

WOMEN GAIN IN QUINCY. 

Quincy, Oct. 16—R°gistration closed at 
10 o’clock to night. Total women voters 
registered, 111. The registration last year 
was 32. 

MALDEN SHOWS A GAIN, 

MALDEN, Oct. 16—The total registra- 
tion for women in this city is 688. The 
registration of women last year was 155; 
this year there are 688, a gain of 553. 
There were 178 women registered the last 
night, and 147 men. 

LOWEL}. WOMEN GAIN. 

LOWELL, Oct. 16—Registration closed 
here at 10 o’clock to-night, with the addi- 
tion of women 397, a total of 1,927. 

WALTHAM WOMEN VOTING. 

WALTHAM, Oct. 16—Registration closed 
to-night at 10 o’clock. Women came out 
in force, and 152 were registered, a gain 
of 60. 

—S IO 
REVERSING THE ROLES. 


Mrs. Van Rensselaer says: 

Any doctrine which tends toward a gen- 
eral reversal of the great réd!es of the two 
sexes... . must be distinctly pernicious. 

There is nothing in equal suffrage that 
tends to bring about such a general rever- 
sal. It might as well be predicted that 
there would be a reversal of ré!es bet ween 
the minister and the merchant, or between 
the lawyer und the physician, if both were 
allowed to vote. Where women have suf- 
frage, the women occupy themselves with 
honsekeeping, and the men with store- 
keeping and farming, just as they do else- 
where. The only difference is that the 
women as well as the men havea vote in 
choosing the law-makers, whose action 
affects not only the store and the farm, 
but the home as well. Old residents of 
Wyoming say that for 364 days of the 
year, the women do just the same things 
that women do everywhere else; and on 
the 365th they all sally forth and vote— 
generally for the best man. A. 8. B. 
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WOMEN NEED MORE THOUGHT. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer says that ‘‘woman 
needs to know more, to think more, to 
have a deeper sense of responsibility,” 
and that she needs this ‘‘to do her own 
work more thoroughly.” Undoubtedly. 
Oae of Henry Ward Beecher’s arguments 
for woman suffrage was that whatever 
tended to make a woman more thoughtful 
and broad-minded in a general way would 
make her also more valuable in her home, 
and in her own specific work as a wife 
and mother. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer says woman also 
neecs to know more and think more, “to 
teach her what had better be left to man 
todo.” But an increase of thought and 
knowledge is apt to lead women to favor 
equal suffrage. Among the most ignorant 
class of women, the disapproval of woman 








right to vote for every municipal can- 


suffrage is the most stolid and universal; 
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WILTON 
CARPETS 


ATA 


SACRIF'CE. 


The time to buy a Wilton Carpet 
is NOW. 

The place to buy it is OUR 
STORE. 

Here are the facts to prove the 
foregoing statements: 

We have 2'50 yards best Hartford Wil- 
tons, suitable for residences and botels, in a 
good range of colors, on which the usual price is 
$2.50 per yard, but which we have marked at 
the remarkable figure of 

Per 


$1.35 «:: 


1560 yards Hartford Berlin Wiltons, in 
medium and dark cvlors, at only 


$1.20 


NOTICE. 


The ab‘ve are perfect goods and repre- 
sent the OVER- PRODUCTION of the mill 
named fur the present season 

We have the exact quantities stated 
above. Customers will not find the goods 
“all sold” half an hour after our store 
opens, nor will they be urged to buy 
“something else equally good ” 

and 


exciton WILTONS, 
$1 50 Per Yd. 


Our quantities of these goods are relatively 
limited. It will be well for customers to bring 
the sizes of their rooms with them. 


jw, PRAY sons & co. 


Carpets and Upholstery, 

Washington St. 
658 Opp. po oa St. . 658 
and the higher up you go in the scale of 
ntelligence among women, the larger 
proportion of suffragists you find. If a 
belief in woman suffrage is a mania, it is 
at all events a disease which, like brain 
fever, is more apt to attack intelligent 


people than stupid ones. This is a fact of 
observation. A. 8. B. 




















Per 
Yd. 
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ELECTING GOOD MEN, 

Mrs. Rensselaer criticises, with justice, 
the inconsistency of those women (very 
few, by the way) who hold that women 
ought to vote, but that no woman ought 
ever under any circumstances to hold 
office. There are always some women of 
leisure and ability who could hold office, 
if the majority of voters in their town 
wished them to do so. Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer herself holds an important public 
office in New York City, and several of 
our Massachusetts remonstrants are office- 
holders likewise. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer is right in saying 
that if women vote, they ought to attend 
the primaries; but she is wrong in saying 
that unless they did so they could not 
help elect good men to office. In Wyom- 
ing, both political parties have found by 
long experience that women will not vote 
for men of known bad character. Judge 
Kingman says that even when the women 
do not attend the caucus in large num- 
bers, the fact that they are afterwards to 
vote on the men nominated is enough to 
prevent the nomination of disreputable 
candidates. Each party wants to elect its 
man, and each knows that a candidate of 
notoriously bad character will have the 
vote of the women almost solidly against 
him; hence any such aspirant for the 
nomination is set aside as ‘‘unavailable,” 
and both parties put up clean men. In 
this way the voters of Wyoming are 
spared what Mrs. Van Rensselaer calls 
one of the most puzzling problems that 
sometimes confront voters elsewhere— 
the necessity of choosing between a good 
man representing bad political principles, 
and a bad man representing good political 
principles. A. 8. B. 
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MISCELLANEOUS POINTS. 


Mrs. Van Rensselaer intimates that 
women can and will take as much interest 
in promotirg good government without 
votes as they would with them. All ex- 
perience proves the contrary. Non-elec- 
tors, as a class, never take se much 
interest in public questions as electors. 
Asadirect resuls of woman suffrage in 
Colorado, the women throughout the 
State have organized themselves into good 
government clubs for the study of public 
questions. A Denver bookseller says he 
sold more books on political economy 








during the first eighteen months after 


suffrage was + xtended to women than he 
had sold during the fifteen years before. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer intimates that 
women’s yete would promote war rather 
than peace. The municipal vote has noth- 
ing to do with questions of war. 

Mrs. Van Renssalaer claims that suf- 
frage could not help the wages of working 
women. The labor unions all over the 
country have come to the opposite con- 
clusion. It is the judgment of experts 
against that of an outsider. In Wyoming 
the law ordains that in all work done for 
the State women shall receive equal 
wages for ¢qual work. 

Mrs. Van Renssalaer is naive in the 
extreme in suggesting that if women say 
they need a vote to look out for their 
Own special interests, it will be ‘‘a tempta- 
tion and an excuse for men to say, “T'nen 
we also mu:t look out for ourselves and 
our own especial interests.’’”? Actuated 
not by any ill will to women, but merely 
by natural human self-love and a human 
disposition to regard things from their 
own side of the question, men had looked 
out for their own special interests so 
eflectively that at the time when the 
woman suffrage movement began, a mar- 
ried woman was absolutely in the hand 
of her husband, and had scarcely more 
legal rights than a five-year-old child. 
The same condition prevails pretty gen- 
erally still in those countries where the 
suffrage movement has as yet made no 
hesdway. If it had been otherwise, it 
would bave been the first time in history 
that the ‘legislating class failed to look 
out for its own interests. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer says that woman 
suffrage would involve ‘‘a political and 
social revolution of the most radical and 
far-reaching sort.” Municipal woman 
suffrage has already prevailed for years 
throughout a large part of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. It has nowhere 
been followed by a political or social 
revolution, or by any of the predicted 
disasters. Ifit should result in disaster 
here, it can be repealed at any time by 
the Legislature, which will still be elected 
by men alone. A. 8. B. 
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THE M. A. 0. E. W. 


The ‘'Massachusetts Association Op- 
posed to the Extension of Suffage to 
Women” has published a ‘‘formal denial” 
of my alleged statements. The dispute 
between these ladies and me seems to be 
largely a game of cross-purposes. They 
insist that the ‘‘Association Opposed”’ has 
not been circulating for signature by 
women any pledge to vote ‘'No” in 
Novemoer. Very likely not. I did not 
say it had. I said that ‘‘the remonstrants” 
had been circulating such a pledge; and 
individual remonstrants have certainly 
done so. This, I think, will not be denied 
by any one. 

The ‘‘Association Opposed” also took 
action that seemed, at least, to point in 
the same direction when it caused seventy- 
five Massachusetts newspapers to pub- 
lish an article urging women to express 
themselves against suffrage, warning them 
that ‘‘silence will be cited as consent,” 
and telling them ‘‘It is our duty, in any 
clear and forcible way that presents itself, 
to say, ‘Lam not sure that our country 
should run this enormous new risk.” 
This was urging women to vote ‘‘No,” at 
least by implication. But people often 
fail tu see the full implication of their 
own words; and if the ‘Association O,- 
posed” declare that, in sowing this exhor- 
tation to women broadcast through the 
press of the State, they did not wish or 
expect any woman to interpret it as an 
exhortation to vote, I am of course 
bound to accept their statement. 

A few weeks later they issued a mani- 
festo saying, ‘‘We do not urge women 
opposed to the extension of suffrage to 
vote. ... Wedeclare that the silence of 
our sex at the polls will not mean con- 
sent.” 

The latest pronunciamento by the ‘‘As- 
sociation Opposed” urges women not to 
vote against woman suffrage! This was 
issued a few days before the close of 
registration in Boston, after it had become 
evident that nearly all the women who 
had registered had done so with the 
intention of voting yes. It recalls the 
story of the disobedient little boy who 
said, ‘‘My grandfather is the only person 
that knows how to make me mind.” ‘‘And 
what is his secret?” ‘'He finds out what 
[am going to do, and then he tells me to 
do it.” A. 8. B. 
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SUFFRAGE MANIFESTO NO. 2. 

The Massachusetts W. S. A. issued a 
manifesto reminding women again that 
registration would close in Boston and 
other Massachusetts cities, Oct. 16, and 
adding : 

The action of the Association Opposed 
to the Extension of Suffrage to Women in 
advising women not to vote against suf- 
frage, after it had become evident that no 
considerable number of women would do 
80, is a tacit confession of numerical weak- 
ness. If the women earnestly opposed to 
suffrage were a majority, it would have 
been wisdom for them to show it by an 








overwhelming negative vote. Since they 
are, as we believe, a smal! minority, it is 
the part of prudence for them not to stand 
up end be counted. 
and men who believe in equal suffrage to 
come out in full force and vote according 
to their convictions. 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
Pres. Mass W.S. A. 
JULIA WARD HOWE, 
Vice-Pres. Muss. W. S. A. 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, 
Sec. Mass. W. 8. A 
F. J. GARRISON, 
Treas. Mass. W. S. A. 


———tOr-—_—— 


FERENDUM MEETINGS. 


. FITCHBURG. 

Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, of Boston, 
gave a talk on the so-called referendum, 
at the Rollstone church, Thursday even- 
ing, Oct. 10, to a good audience. She was 
introduced by Mrs. R. R. Conn of the 
W.C. T. U. 

ROCKLAND. 

The meeting at Rockland, Mass., held 
last week for the Referendum, was largely 
attended. It was held in the Opera House, 
the men flocking in and filling up the 
vacant seats, as soon as they got through 
the business of the caucu3. They are fol 
lowing up the work with parlor meetings 
and a house-to-house canvass. 


NATICK. 
A well attended meeting was addressed 
by Miss Blackwell, Oct. 11. 
LYNN. 
Saturday, Oct. 12, at 8 P. M., at the 
Barrett Union, Henry B. Blackwell spoke. 


SPRINGFIELD. 
About 200 persons assembled in the City 
Hall on Oct. 12, at a meeting arranged by 
Mrs. E iza R. Whiting of the Springfield 
Republican. An address was made by 
Miss Blackwell. The regis'rar’s office was 
in the same building, and many women 
registered before and after the lecture. 


BOSTON. 

Mrs. Chant spoke eloquently on Sunday, 
Ost. 13, in Music Hall. 

On Monday evening an _ interesting 
meeting was held in Charles Street Church 
for the purpose of arousing the colored 
women to register and vote on the so- 
called referendum. The rain and a mistake 
in the notice diminished the attendance, 
but some 200 persons were present. The 
pastor, Rev. D. P. Roberts presided, and 
avowed his earnest sympathy. The speak: 
ers were Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, E1- 
ward Everett Brown, E q., Mrs. Mary 
Clarke Smith, and Henry B. Blackwell. A 
fine solo was sung without accompani- 
ment, by Miss Jennie Sieg, a colored 
woman, with a beautiful voice. 


BROOKLINE. 
Mrs. Chant addressed a large meeting at 


Brookline. William Lloyd Garrison pre- 
sided. 
JAMAICA PLAIN. 
Mrs. Chant made a fine address at 


Jamaica Plain. 
SOMERVILLE. 

Mrs. Ormiston Chant addressed a large 
assembly in Union Hall, Monday, Oct. 14, 
under the auspices of the Somerville 
women’s ward and city committee. Rev. 


Chas. N. Noyes, Rev. I. H. Coddington 
and Mrs. Mary S. Hines also spoke. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

At a meeting held Monday evening in 
Aquinas Hall, Cambridge, Mass., ad- 
dres3es in favor of woman suffrage were 
mace by Rev. Father Scully, Mrs. Ole 
Bull, Mrs. M. P. C. Billings, and Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell. Vain efforts had 
been made to secure some one to speak in 
the negative. A letter in opposition was 
read from ex-Senator Durant, and the fol- 
lowing letter from Col. Higginson : 


25 BUCKINGHAM STREET, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., OcT. 12, 1895. 

Dear Father Scully:—I regret deeply 
that | am prevented by the condition of 
my health from attending the meeting at 
Aquinas Hall; nor shall I, probably, be 
able to take any part in a campaign which 
interests me so greatly. It has always 
seemed to me that, with your generous 
and fearless nature, you must sooner or 
later be interested in this great move- 
ment; and I should have particularly 
liked to attend a meeting in Aquinas Hall, 
where so many brave words have been 
spoken for the public good. 

I signed, in 1851, the call for the very 
first national convention to advocate 
woman suffrage. During nearly half a 
century I have never doubted its being, 
(as Wendell Phillips said), ‘‘the grandest 
reform yet launched upon the century,” 
because the only one directly concerning 
the rights and interests.of one-half the 
human race. During this long period, it 
has at several times happened to me to 
incur the criticism of other woman suf- 
fragists, here and there, by differing from 
them as to details. But as to the main 
question we have always agreed. 

The stronghold of the woman suffrage 
argument has always been just where its 
opponents vainly seek for arguments: in 
the home. Every woman has all the rea- 
sons to desire a vote that every man has, 
and she has one more that is peculiar to 
herself—the baby in the cradle. When 
she considers that her single vote may 
determine whether her child shall grow 
up in an orderly or a disorderly com- 
munity—among liquor-shops or among 
good influences—she has a reason for vot- 
ing, beyond even what men have. Again, 
woman suffrage will strengthen the home 
by giving the husband more true respect 
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for his wife. He now sees her classed 
before the law, in this reapect, with idiots 
and criminals. The law gives no weight to 
her opinion on the most important public 
questions. This has so much iofluenc2 on 
ber that she commonly forms no opinion ; 
and he wouli have no respect for it if 
she formed it, because she has no vote. It 
is the general testimony that since the 
Negroes at the South had the ballot given 
them, the men treat the women with 
much less respect, because the women 
cannot vote and they can. Before they 
were free, they were equally slaves to 
their masters; now the women are slaves 
to their husbands. This is the very phrase 
used to me, this summer, by a young 
Negro from Alabama. : 

It is idle to say that women have no 
time to acquaint themselves with public 
affairs. Noman will admit that his wife 
works harder than himself, and yet he 
thinks that he has time enough. In a 
democracy, questions are not determined 
by a few people of leisure, but by the 
common sense of all. A woman over her 
wash tub can form her own opinions as 
well as her husband can form his over his 
shoemaker’s bench or at the forge. If she 
does not, it is because she has no vote and 
therefore no reason to form them. As for 
quarrelling, if they do not quarrel over 
differences in religion, they certainly will 
not break each others’ heads about poli- 
tics. Cordially your friend, 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
WEST MEDFORD. 

On Tuesday evening, Oct. 15, there was 
a very spirited and successful Referendum 
Rally at Brooks Hall. Mrs. Gibson pre- 
sided. Addresses were made by Mrs. 
Mary Clarke Smith, Miss Maud Thomp- 
son, Mrs. Esther T. Housh, Mrs. Ole Bull, 
and Henry B. Blackwell. This was the 
second rally held in the town. 

WEST HANOVER. 

Miss Blackwell addressed a well at- 
tended meeting in Library Hall. Oct. 16. 
Mrs. Helen Keith presided. After the 
meeting twenty-three ladies agreed to go 
together and register. 

MAPLEWOOD. 

On Thursday Oct. 17, there was a rally 
at which Mr. Blackwell and others spoke. 
MAPLEWOOD. 

Thursday, Oct. 17, Mrs. C. P. Nickles, 
Henry B. Blackwell, Miss Gail Laughlin, 
Miss Maud Thompson, and others. 

NEEDHAM. ‘ 


time of her death National Superintendent 
of the Department of Temperance as 
Related to Labor and Capital. She was a 
member of the Populist State Central 
Committee of Michigan, and of her book, 
‘Seven Financial Conspiracie:,” issued in 
1888, nearly 375,000 copies were sold. In 
1893 she published a secoad book, entitled 
‘*‘Imperialism in America,” of which 40,- 
000 were sold. She was also editor and 
proprietor of the Corner Stone. 

Mrs. Emery leaves a large estate. A 
year ago she deeded the Universalist 
Society a valuable lot opposite the State 
Capitol, upon which a church building 
will soon be erected. 

The remains were cremated at Detroit. 
At the funeral, addresses were made, in 
accordance with Mrs. Emery’s request, 
by Mrs. May Stocking Knaggs and Mrs. 
Mary L. Doe, of Bay City, Mrs. Marion 
Todd, of Eaton Rapids, and Mrs. Carrie 
Cowles, of Lansing. 
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Mrs. Livermore is in Baltimore this 
week, and that is why she cannot attend 
the referendum meetings. She left Oct. 
13 for the Social Purity Congress, and 
will return Saturday night, to preside at 
the last Melrose meeting. 
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Oct. 17.—Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith. 
LEOMINSTER. 
Oct. 18.—Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith and 


others. 
KINGSTON. 


Oct. 18.—Miss Blackwell. 
WEST BROOKFIELD. 

Town Hall, Saturday, Oct. 19, Henry 
B. Blackwell and Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell will speak. 

BEDFORD. 
Oct. 20.—Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith. 
MAYNARD. 

Oct. 20.—Rev. O. R. Miller. 

NORTH BROOKFIELD. 

Sunday, 11 A. M., Union Congregational 
Church, Henry B. Blackwell, on the 
‘*Moral and Religious Significance of Wo- 
man Suffrage.” Sunday evening, 7.30 
P. M., Town Hall, Henry B. Blackwell 
and Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. 
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Castle Square Theatre 


1 Tremont St. Telephone 997 Tremont. 
ARD & RUSE ..... essse and Manager. 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. mat. at 2. 


Commencing Monday, Oct. 21. 
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Oct. 21.—Rev. O. R. Miller and Miss 
Maud Thompson. 


HUBBARDSTON. 
Oct. 21.—Mrs. Mary Ciarke Smith. 
SPENCER. 
Oct. 22.—Rev. O. R. Millef. 
ORANGE. 


Oct. 23. 
EAST BOSTON. 


Oct. 23.—Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith. 
EAST BROOKFIELD. 

Oct. 24.—Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Not half the meetings constantly going 
on can be mentioned in the JOURNAL, be- 
cause the friends who take part in them 
forget to send us reports. Accordingly 
this account is very incomplete. 


IN MEMORIAM, 


Mrs. SARAH E. V. Emery, who died at 
her home in Lansing, Mich., on Oct. 10, 
was in many respects a remarkable wom- 
an, and had within the past ten years 
made a national reputation. 

In early life Mrs. Emery was a teacher. 
She came to Michigan in 1870, and ever 
since has been a prominent figure. She 
was a believer in equal suffrage, and was 
closely allied with the Knights of Labor 
and Farmers’ Alliance movements, and 
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COMING AND GOING. 


I know when.the is coming, 
For the air around grows sweeter; 
And I hear the bees a-humming, 
And my heart goes out to meet her, 
Goes fluttering like the wings 
Of a b.rd that soars and sings — 
Like a wind-blown rose that clings 
To her lips—than roses sweeter! 


I know when she is going, 
For the winds are sad, complaining 
Over weeping violets blowing — 
And around my eyes it’s raining! 
And a mourning rose [ take, 
And | kiss it for her sake, 
While my poor heart seems to break 
With its passion and its paining! 
—Allanta Constitution. 


ope tor —_—— 
A MYTH. 


BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


A-floating, a- floating, 
Across the sleeping sea, 

All night I heard a singing bird 
Upon the topmost tree. 


“Oh, come you from the Isles of Greece, 
Or from the banks of Seine: 
Or off some tree in forests free, 
Which fringe the Western main ?’’ 


“I came not off the Old World, 
Nor yet from off the New— 
But I am one of the birds of God, 
Which sing the whole night through.”’ 


“Oh, sing and wake the dawning— 
Oh, whistle for the wind; 
The night is long, the current strong, 
My boat it lags behind ”’ 


‘‘The current sweeps the Old World, 
. The current sweeps the New, 
The wind will blow, the dawn will glow, 
Ere thou hast sailed them through.”’ 





Or 
HARVEST HOPE. 


BY OLIVE EB. DANA. 


The sweetest thought the harvest time can bring, 

Is that it keeps for us the hope of spring. 

Ripe seeds are hidden in the fruits’ rich heart; 

Browao nuts are wind-tossed from the tree apart; 

The kind earth gathers to her own warm breast 

Roots, stripped of leafy growth, for winter’s rest. 

In autumn time what stores of strength are 
sealed, 

To be to later needs of men revealed! 





Fair are the harvest-fields the hills between, 
But nobler are the gifts that are unseen— 

The promise for the acres yet untilled, 

The hope with which onlooking care is stilled. 
For grains that we within our garners lay 
May fill the furrows whence to us to day 

Is borne the solemn music of the pines, 

Or swaying birches show their silvery lines. 


A sure, sweet hope nestles at scrrow's side; 
Within all growth do nobler growths abide. 
Because such seeds of thought are in her, Earth 
Can bear with patience her long time of dearth. 
The sleeping rose-roots have their dreams of 
bloom ; 
The tiniest herb for its own germ hath room; 
Dying, it keeps its life through time unknown, 
And next year’s wild flowers are already sown. 
—Zion's Herald. 


oe —— 


For the Woman's Journal, 


The Years that the Locusts Have Eaten. 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, 
(Author of “Joanna Traiil, Spinster.’’) 





. CHAPTER XXV. 
THE YEARS THAT THE LOCUSTS HAVE 
EATEN. 


There was ouly the publisher’s letter to 
wait for now. Priscilla would sell the 
copyright of the ‘‘ Book of the Great City.” 
The sum down would help them to take 
the little shop at Frodsham. Then she 
and Dunstane would begin life again— 
Grocer & Tea Dealer; and Miss Cardrew 
would live with them, and have a share 
in the business. Priscilla had decided 
that she would not allow Cardie to spend 
all her savings upon them. But she knew 
her story was good. There would be 
no difficulty in getting that sum down. 
If the letter would only come! There 
was so little time; her life was slipping 
from her, the clutching fingers had no 
strength to hold it. 

Every day she grew weaker. She would 
have gone to see Messrs. Snoad & Fol- 
lows; but she had not strength enough 
even for 80 little. At last she wrote to 
them, begging to know their decision. 
By the afternoon’s post she received a 
packet. The neat superiority of that 
parcel struck terror to her. It was com- 
placency covering defeat. She opened it 
with sinking heart. Inside there was a 
sheet of paper: 

To Mrs. Momerie, 30 Regent’s Build- 
ings. Euston Road. With Messrs. Snoad 
& Follows’ Cumpliments. 

That was all. ‘he ‘Book of the Great 
City” returned with the publishers’ com- 
pliments. 

“Compliments!” she laughed, bitterly. 

They sealed her doom with compli- 
ments. It was death’s littleirony. She 
would keep these compliments to help 
her through the Valley of Death. She 
folded the paper, and put it carefully 
aside. She sat down, holding the manu- 
script on her knees. She could not go 
into the sitting-room to Dunstane. The 





bitterness of death was upon her. Dust 
to dust, asbes to ashes! Her book had 
come back to her. This was the end, 
then. The end of that hope that had lent 
her crutches through these weary month: ! 
There was nothing left to hope for now. 
She would never write again. And she 
would never see the green fields at Frods- 
ham. She would have to stay and die in 
the Buildings, where she had fought that 
hard fight with life, and been beaten; 
where she had lived those wasted years. 
Even her last wish the locusts had eaten. 

How clearly the years stood out, ridged 
against the setting sun! And failure was 
read on them all. The worthless success 
of her first book; her marriage, that had 
been no marriage; her little baby; her 
life in the Buildings. She had meant to 
make the place brighter and better for 
everyone. What had she done? 

She had taught the children to play at 
burying Dollie. She had spoilt Gertrude’s 
life, coming between her and the man she 
loved. She had banished Malden from 
his home. She had tried to silence the 
voice of the great sea moaning round her; 
and she had only added other voices to 
swell the moaning. She thought of the 
poor people she had loved and would have 
helped. Her empty hands had brought 
them nothing. She thought of her father. 
It was she who had driven him from his 
home. Yet he had been right in opposing 
her marriage. She thought of Dunstane. 
She had given him nothing but what he 
could have bought. Of her unfaithful- 
ness. She had not even been true to her- 
self. The locusts had eaten everything. 

And now, at twenty-four, there was 
nothing left to live for. She was dying. 
And her ‘‘Book of the Great City,’ into 
which she had written her heart, bad 
been thrown back to her—with compll- 
ments! 

She sat staring at it with bleached 
face and etricken eyes. It was like a 
live thing. It had hands pushing her 
down into the ground, heaping failure 
upon her. It had feet that danced upon 
her grave. It had eyes that mocked her 
futile ambition. She put out her hands, 
trying to push the book from her. She 
was too weak to move it. She covered 
her eyes with a bittercry. “Oh, God! 
the years that the locusts have eaten! 
the years that the locusts have eaten!” 

Her thoughts quieted. She had sat in 
that room*holding her living baby, and 
love had been near her. There she had 
held her little dead baby; and love had 
been veryclose. There she had fought her 
great battle, and love had conquered. 
And now she held another dead child— 
another Dolores—death had conquered 
love! Death and locusts. The tears 
were scorched in her eyes, burnt up by 
those parched years that the locusts had 
eaten. And now it was nearly over. She 
looked at her hands. They were skele- 
tons. One wrist had a little scar. 

“If I could have seen him again!” she 
whispered. She rose unsteadily, slipping 
the book on to the chair. Was this death 
that she felt? ‘It will soon be over, then. 
Thank God! Thank God!” Her eyes 
were on the title of the manuscript. ‘The 
Book of the Great City”’— No, that was 
wrong, it should have been something 
else. There was another title. There was 
another title: ‘*The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the love of God’’—no, not 
that! not that! If she could only remem- 
ber! Ah, yes! sheknew it. She found a 
pen, and scored through the title, her 
fingers shaking. Her limbs were shaking 
too. She could not stand. She slipped 
down on her knees, and wrote over the 
title that she had crossed out: 

“The Years that the Locusts have Eaten.” 


She knelt there, looking at it with wist- 
ful eyes. 

‘*My little baby—won from the night— 
and it died when it saw the day. But I 
shall have Dollie again,—I shall have my 
little Dollie again.” 

She took up the pen, holding it uncer 
tainly while she thought. Then she 
guided her unsteady fingers for other 
words. When she had finished, she read 
aloud what she had written: 

‘IT will restore unto them the years that 
the locusts have eaten.” 

‘Yes, that is right; that makes it 
right,” she smiled. ‘I can say Dollie’s 
prayer over that: ‘The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and the Love of God.’”’ She 
rose up, trembling. 

‘*If I could get out into the air I should 
not be so faint. The top of a ’hus—I 
should Jike the wind to bite my face.” 

She put on some wraps, and crawled 
into the sitting-room. 

“IT am going out a little, Dunstane. 
Have you everything you want?” 

“Yes; everything. Dou’t hurry back, 
Priscilla; Miss Cardrew is coming in to 
help me with the Introduction.” 

‘I know. You will not miss me, then. I 
shall take a red "bus, [ think, as far as 
Kensivgton Church. Good-bye, Dun 
stane.” She turned into the room and 
kissed him. 

Mrs. Gibson was bustling about on the 
landing, shaking mats. The door of Mal- 
den’s flat stood open. 


‘*Mr, Malden ’ave telegraphed to say as 
’e’ll be ’ome to day or to-morrow, Mrs, 
Momerie.” 

*T am glad.” 

Priscilla smiled as she looked through 
the doorway. She could catch a glimpse 
of the procession of angels carryiog lilies. 

As she went through the big doors, the 
postman was coming in, whistling. She 
wondered how he could be glad. carrying 
despair and death and sorrow. It was 
only the boy with telegrams that ought to 
whistle. There was no red ‘bus in sight, 
but a green one was driving along the 
Euston Road. Yes, that would do. It 
went along the Marylebone Road. She 
would be able to see the bare trees in the 
Park as they went past. She liked the 
trees bare—a fine veil against the fine veil 
of the sky. She stopped the "bus, holding 
on tightly as she ciimbed the steps. It 
msde her think of the step-ladder in the 
Buildings. So she had climbed when she 


mounted when she took them down again. 

The keen air flogged her laggard blood, 
her pulses. She could feel her heart beat- 
ing. It was nice to be “up high” once 
more. And what a smart little driver! 
Only the poor horses dragged wearily. 
They were tired, too. The little coachman 
must get another team. 

She looked about her, her eyes brighten- 
ing. A wan color had grown in her 
cheeks. The blood was swinging through 
her veins. Was she the same Priscilla 
who had thanked God for death an hour 
ago? She did not feel like dying now. 
Hope was coming back. Everything was 
not at an end because one publisher had 
refused her book. She would try another 
firm. The book must succeed ; it was alive. 
Courage, Priscilla! A merry heart goes 
all the way! To die at twenty-four! 
Nonsense! A healthy young woman— 
killed in three years! Where was her 
vitality ? What was the good of her splen- 
did physique? Nonsense! Sne was alive, 
like her book; she would live to succeed 
yet! She was stronger already,—all but 
the strange giddiness. She ought not to 
have got on the top of the ’bus. She 
would have been better inside. 

“IT must go down,” she said smiling. 
‘*T was not meant for the Heights.” 

‘It is a business letter, Mr. Momerie; 
and it is marked ‘Immediate.’ I think it 
might be advisable to open it.” 

Miss Cardrew pushed up her spectacles, 
and gazed inquiringly at Dunstane as she 
handed him the letter. 

‘*Priscilla said she would not be gone 
long, but I told her not to hurry back. I 
may as well see what it is.” 

The letter was from Mr. Snoad. He 
had read with great interest Mrs. Mom- 
erie’s strong and powerfal story; and he 
congratulated her. It was a long time 
since he hid read anything so good. They 
would be glad to offer her terms—a sum 
down, and aroyalty. He would bring out 
the book at once, for the spring sxles. 
But the title was not attractive. Could 
she not think of a better one? And the 
end of the story was so very sad. Could 
she not see her way to remodelling the 
last chapter? He had forwarded the 
manuscript by parcel post, and would be 
glad if she would make the alterations he 
suggested, and return it without delay. 

(To be continued.) 
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WORK FOR THE PEACE SOCIETIES. 

The Peace Societies are largely com- 
posed of women, and all thoughtful women 
ought to take an interest in the effort to 
secure the substitution of arbitration for 
war, and the reduction of the immense 
standing armies of Europe. Women will 
be stirred to still greater activity in peace 
and arbitration work by the unscrupulous 
cruelties just inflicted by the Russian gov- 
eroment upon a sect of Dissenters called 
the Dookhobortzy, who live among the 
Caucasus Mountains, and who, like our 
Quakers, believe in peace and brother- 
hvod, aud refuse to bear arms. 

The Eaglish, German and Russian in- 
dependent press have published almost 
simultaneously news of the revolting 
treatment to which the government re- 
sorted to force these poor Russian Qua- 
kers to serve in the army. The London 
Daily Chronicle of Sept. 5 prints the fol- 
lowiug letter: 

Nooxkaa (Province of E lisavetpol 
in the Caucasus.) 

Here in Transcaucasia we are all very 
much excited by the story of the Dook- 
hoburizy and the incidents consequent on 
thcir refusal to bear arms. After the per- 
secution of the 8: ct in Elisavetpol, all the 
soldiers stationed at Kars who were mem- 
bers of this body gave up their arms. I'he 
 flivials then tried to briug them to ‘‘rea- 
sou” by a kind of mock execution. Gib. 
bets were put up. shrouds were made, and 
the men were led up tv tne place of execu- 
tion, without, however, being shaken in 
their constaucy. The farce was carried a 
step further, aud the white shrouds were 
put upon them; still without effect. The 
ufficials had to coofess themselves beaten, 
and for tre present the incident ended 
here. Oo June 28 (old style) the whole 
commuuity of Duovkhobortzy, in the Ak- 








halkaiak district, accompanied by the 





“THE WOMAN’S BIBLE.” 





Part I. of “THE WOMAN’S BIBLE” now for Sale. 
IT IS A PAPER-BOUND BOOK OF 140 PAGES. 


Part I. Consists of Commentaries on the Pentateuch, by Members of “Revising Committee.” 





Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Rev. Phoebe Hauaford, 
Ctara Bewtck Colby, 
Rev. Augusta Chapin. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 





Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, 


REVISING COMMITTEE. 


Mrs. Robert G.Ingersol!, Mit 
Mrs Sarah aA. 
Mrs.Catharine F. Stebbins, Miss tielen H. Gardner, 
Ellen Battelle Dietrick, 
Lillle Devereux Blake, 
Mrs.Mary Seymour Howell, Matilda Joslyn Gage, 
Rev. Olympia Browa, 


Wrances Ellen Burr, 
Underwood, Mrs O hapman-Catt, 


Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, 
Mre. Lucinda B. Chandler, 
Mrs. “. Louise Thomas, 
Mrs. Loulsa Southworth. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE, 


I. The object is to revise only those texts and chapters directly referring to 
| women, and those also in which women are made prominent by exclusion. As all 
| fuch passages combined form but one-tenth of the Scriptures, the undertaking will 


parables. 


PRESS 

We have read some of the passages of the 
commentary prepared for the ‘‘Woman’s Bibie’’ 
by that very accompiisted American woman 


hone ap her “Gidlich Meals.” Go che hed | not be so laborious as, at the first thought, 





one would imagine. 


II. The commentaries will be of a threefold character, the writers in the different 
branches selected according to their special aptitudes for the work: 

1. Three Greek and Hebrew scholars will devote themselves to the translation 
and the meaning of particular words and texts in the original. 

2. Others will devote themselves to Biblical history, old manuscripts, to the 
new version, and to the latest theories as to the occult meaning of certain texts and 


3. For the commentaries on the plain English version a committze of some thirty 
members has been formed. These are women of earnestness and liberal ideas, quick 
to see the real purport of the Bible as regards their sex. 
bouks of the Old and New Testament will be distributed. 


COMMENTS, 


Among them the various 


_ The new “*Woman's Bible’ shows their equal- 
ity with men and denies that God made female a 
slave.—N. Y. Journal. 

“The Woman's Bible” will be simply a com- 
mentary on certain portions of the Bible relating 
to the status of women.—N. Y. Tribune. 

‘‘Che Woman’s Bible’ is undertaken because 
sO many men point to the Bible and pick out 
texts which indicate that woman is far inferior 
to man, & d should not be allowed the privilege 
of voting.—Minneapolis T:mes. 


PRICE FIFTY CHNTS. 





and Biblical student, Mrs. Evizabeth Cady 
Stanton. [hey are a great deal more satis- 
factory than msny of the comments upon 
the same texts that we bave read in other 
and more pretentious commentaries. Mrs. 
Stanton’s interpretative remarks are often 
shrewd and sensible. — Editorial New York 
Sun. 

Address 


35 Wall Street, 


EUROPEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


New York. 











women and children, brought out into an 
open ficld all their arms, surrounded them 
with wood saturated with petroleum. and 
lighted the pile, standing around it sing- 
ing psslms till it burned out. The next 
day, the 29th, the Governor of Tiflis sent 
against them a detachment of Cossacks. 

The latter charged, and the Dookhobortzy, | 
putting their women and children in the | 
middle, stood arourd them holding each | 
other by the hand. The Cossacks charged | 
several times, killing four men and wouad.- 
ing many more. But the Dookhobor: zy 

stcod motionless, merely putting aside | 
the dead bodies of their comrades. At 
last the attacks were discontinued, and 
the Dookhoborizy were told to go to the 
village, where the Governor awaited them. 
They obeyed, carrying with them their 
killed and wounded. The Governor called 
out by their names three reserve men, 
and asked them whether they were going 
to serve as before. They answered *No.” 
The Governor then ordered them to be 
beaten. The sentence carried out, the 
question was put again, and again the 
answer was *‘No.” I'he beating was then 
recommenced. Seeing this, sixiy more 
reserve men stepped out from the crowd 
and silently put the certificates of leave at 
the Governor’s feet. The reply of the 
Governor was, “Beat them!” He then 
went away, leaving the execution of the 
order, which took six days to fulfil, to the 
chief of the district. . . . On the seventh 
day of these proceedings, at the Gover- 
nor’s orders, thirty-five families were 
picked out of seven villages and expelled, 
no one knows where. ‘The exiled Dook- 
hobortzy were not allowed to take any- 
thing with them. There were left in the 
fields the corn and the cattle, in the 
houses everything acquired in long years 
of hard toil. Finally the Governor ordered 
that nothing should be given or sold to 
the Dookhobortzy on their way to the 
place of expulsion. The unpleasant thing 
for the government is that there was no 
meeting, no rivut—nothing which a com- 
mander can put down with a troop of 
Cossacks. There is only something which 
one cannot shoot or hang—the eternal 
living spirit of Christ. 


Free Russia, the organ of the English 
and American friends of Russian freedom, 
says in its October issue: 


There is, unfortunately, no room for 
any doubt as to the accuracy of the state- 
ments. Our own information not only 
repeats all that was pubdlished in The 
Chronicle, but gives even more ghastiy 
detaiis. Among other things, we are told 
that when the torture and murder of the 
men proved insufficient to shake their 
steadfastness, the Cossacks were privately 
given to understand that they might break 
into the houses of the Dookhobortzy and 
do what they pleased with the women, of 
which permission they were not siow to 
avail themselves. ‘The horrible scenes 
that followed made an impression even on 
vhe perpetrators of the outrages, and they 
showed themselves disirclined to take 
part in any further atrocities; whereupon 
the Governor instigated the Lesghis mili- 
tia to perpetrate similar outrages on the 
Dookhobortzy. The Lesghis, being of an 
altogether different race and trained in the 
bloody expluits of the Caucasian high- 
lands. showed no mercy. 

One cannot help asking the inevitable 
question, who is responsible for all these 
things, which are a disgrace to a great 
pation and areproach to our century. The 
question is easily answered. When the 





Dookhobortzy declined to bear arms, not- 





———a = — —— 


withstanding all the orders of the Provin- 
cial Governor, Prince Shirvashidze, the 
latter wired to the Tzar to know what he 
should do, to which Nicholas II. replied 
that he relied altogether on the Governor, 
and he might take any measures he thought 
necessary. What an extraordinary reply 
from a monarch who is supposed to be the 
source of legality, and who ought to know 
that for declini: g to take up arms, which 
according to Russian law is an offence, 
there is a penalty in the code, and legal 
proceedings to be taken in the courts! 


—___--_ ~@r-- 


EDUCATION NOTES. 





The following cities in Michigan, among 
others, have this year elected women for 
school trustees: Detroit, Ann Arbor, 
Grand Rapids, Port Huron, Flint, Sag- 
inaw, Bay City, Albion, Battle Creek, 
Kalamazoo, Ypsilanti, Jackson. In Bat- 
tle Creek one woman was chosen president, 
another secretary,and in Jackson a woman 
was made treasurer of the board. 

At a meeting of the Toronto school 
board. a resolution was introduced con- 
demning teachers for wearing bloomers 
while riding the bicycle, and asking that 
the inspector report all teachers who 
adopted this styleof dress. After a heated 
discussion, the resolution was defeated 
13 to 6. 

Miss Mary Snow has been re-elected 
superintendent of the public schools of 
Bangor, Me. 

Of the seventy-nine young women who 
applied for admission to the State Normal 
School at Salem, Mass., sixty-seven passed 
a successful examination. 

The Wednesday “public hour’ last 
week at Chauncy Hall School, this city, 
was devoted to a memorial to the lamented 


OOD’S 


Sarsaparilla is carefully 

prepared by experienced 

pharmacists from Sarsa- 

parilla, Dandelion, Man- 
drake, Dock, Pipsissewa, 

Juniper Berries, and other well known 
vegetable remedies. The Combination, Pro- 
portion and Process are Peculiar to Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, giving it strength and curative 
power Peculiar to Itself, not pos- 

sessed by other remedies. Hood's 


arsaparilla 


Cures Scrofula, Solt Rheum, Sores, Boils, 
Pimples and all other affections caused by 
impure blood ; Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, Indigestion, Debility, Catarrh, 
Rheumatism, Kidney and Liver Com- 
plaints. It is Not What 
we Say, but what Hood's 
Sarsaparilla Does, that 
tells the story — Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


URES 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable. 25¢, 
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senior principal, Mr. William H. Ladd, 
who was always a firm friend of equal 
rights for women. Mr. Thomas Cushing 
and Mr. O. F. Bryant paid tribute to Mr. 
Ladd, as ‘‘a born teacher’; and Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Rolfe bore testimony to his high 
literary attainments. Captain Julius A. 
Palmer, Jr., and R. F. Curtis added some 
personal reminiscences. There were read- 
ings by pupils, and extracts from recent 
letters from former scholars. Representa- 
tives from various class associations were 


present. 
—_—_—_- ~e@> — ——— 


THN REW WOMAS, 


LONDON, ENGLAND, SEPT. 25 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

As a novel factor in the public discus- 
sion of women’s questions of every kind, 
the ‘‘New Woman” has of late been so 
much in evidence that whether for good 
or for ill we can no longer wholly afford 
to pass her by, or avoid asking what she 
really signifies. She is more often men- 
tioned in a disparaging than in a friendly 
spirit, ard appears more frequently in 
the writings and speeches of the oppo- 
nents than of the supporters of women’s 
advancement. We suspect that she is 
after all little more than an ancient scare- 
crow under a new form. The unsympa- 
thetic have so long reiterated the cry of 
‘shrieking sisterhood,” ‘‘unsexed,” ‘‘un- 
feminine,” etc., that even they have begun 
to suspect that such terms may be a little 
trite, and have joyfully accepted ‘tthe 
new woman’’ as the type and symbol of 
all that in their opinion a woman should 
not be. She seems to comprise alike the 
‘platform woman,” the political worker, 
the reformer, the lady doctor, lawyer, or 
minister, the ‘‘girl graduate,” and the 
woman who writes out-spoken books; 
also a type much opposed to all these, the 
flirty, flashy, reckless ‘‘girl of the period.” 
We have always known that in the ranks 
of earnest workers some exist, whose 
peculiarities appeal rather ungratefally to 
the public eye, but of whom their worst 
fault usually consists in a somewhat in- 
temperate and ill-regulated zeal in a good 
cause. But as every cause must have its 
zealots, whose zeal sometimes outruns 
discretion, we may esteem ourselves for- 
tunate that after all, the sins of ‘advanced 
women” are more in word than in deed, 
and at the worst amount chiefly to a few 
harmless eccentricities, such as semi-mas- 
culine costume and other trifling usages, 
which cannot affect seriously the title of 
women to full citizenship, or to «qual 
opportunities of education and employ- 
ment with men. They are, perhaps, a 
little too much given to the discussion of 
unimportant particulars, many of which 
each individual is competent to settle for 
herself, as for instance, whether a married 
woman should be known by her husband’s 
name or her own, whether ‘‘Mrs.” or 
“Miss” be the most dignified title for an 
unmarried lady of a certain age, whether 
girls should be allowed latch-keys, etc. 
The whole alleged ‘'Revolt of the Daugh- 
ters,” despite its recent immense share of 
public attention, seems to us one of these 
comparatively idle controversies. The 
precise amount of liberty to be accorded 
to 2 girl, whether she shall walk unat- 
tended, shall or shall not read certain 
books, have such and such amusements, 
must primarily depend upon the girl her- 
self, or upon particular circumstances of 
position and enviroment. We know more- 
over that such restraints on the part of 
parents or guardians can at most only be 
enforced during a few short years of late 
childhood or earliest womanhood; and in 
these days there seems little risk that a 
young woman of ordinary sense or char- 
acter need be permanently cramped or 
hindered in any path which she deliber- 
ately, and with judgment, chooses for her- 
self. She may claim and enjoy in respect 
to a career, or the ordering of her life, 
nothing more than the same freedom 
which custom has always conceded to 
any girl, however young and inexperi- 
enced, concerning her own marriage, hav- 
ing always had the power unquestioned 
and unhindered to make or mar her happi- 
ness for life in the most momentous choice 
possible, it is now seriously debated 
whether she shall, even at a later age than 
the one at which she is first marriageable, 
be held capable of the exercise of free- 
will and judgment, in matters less pow- 
erful to effect her destiny for good or ill! 

The enemies of the new woman have, 
however, formulated their principal charge 
against her on the ground of her out 
spokenness. This is not unnatural; for 
if the theory be in some measure justified 
by facts, it is perfectly conceivable that 
the younger women of to-day, reared and 
educated upon very different lines to their 
mothers and grandmothers, should have 
somewhat broader views in regard to 
what may be considered ‘‘becoming” or 
“feminine.” The influence of university 
and professional training may easily have 
produced a greater independence of 
thought along with fuller mental develop 
ment ; and, as a consequence of thought, it 
is by no means unnatural that the woman 
of to-day should wish to express it, all 
the more so if she judges it to be one that 
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if expressed might contribute to the 
greater happiness of her sex or the world. 
As regards certain questions intimately 
affecting women in their relation to men, 
and bearing upon the welfare of the whole 
race, born or unborn, we judge it but 
right that women, not having an alto- 
gether unimportant part to play in this 


business, should receive the fullest en- | 


lightenment they are capable of receiving 
thereon; the only persons whom this 
subject does not concern should be those 
—if they are anywhere to be found—who 
are not liable to be affected thereby. It 
may always be a moot point as to whether 
it is well to initiate very young girls into 
the mysteries of life too early; but we 
cannot see that the like considerations 
apply to wom:2n, married or unmarried, of 
full age. And we do not feel that some of 
those have of late chiefly written upon 
these subjects, as Madame Sarah Grand 
and others, have put forward a single 
opinion from which we should greatly 
dissent. As a matter of detail we may 
question whether a novel, which can be 
indifferently read by the thoughtful and 
the thoughtless, the sober and the exci- 
table, be after all, the best manner of stat- 
ing propositions, which it is impossible to 
develop as well or as clearly in that form 
as in a scientific work. As a matter of 
fact such information should be given, 
and given moreover in a clear and simple 
form that cannot be misconstrued or 
unwittingly give rise to unworthy suspi- 
cions of an author’s character and motives. 
But the manner is all important, and we 
cannot help thinking that the conduct of 
this particular reform requires caution 
more than any other. It is needful in 
handling difficult and delicate subjects to 
avoid doing so with any degree of temper, 
or what for want of a better name we 
may call mental hysteria, such as un- 
fortunately is but too apt to manifest itself 
in those who have suffered injury through 
the emotional side of their natures. It 
may be that we are all more in want of 
“The New Woman,” in the best and 
truest sense, than we know. After the 
settlement of questions touching the poli 
tical and economic status of women, the 
securing to them of all that can place 
their lives as single beings ona basis more 
worthy of themselves, and better securing 
their happiness, there must still remain 
that which has more special relation to 
their value as human beings in a double 
existence of love and marriage. We do 
not believe that ‘‘Marriage is a Failure,” 
but we are probably most of us agreed 
that a certain measure of reform is needed 
in its details, as affecting the happiness of 
large numbers who have entered into it, 
and we can but be grateful to any who 
can really and truly teach us how this 
may be effected. Bu’ such teaching must 
be cautiously uttered, and above all not 
in the heat of passion, on which the very 
worst misconstruction may by placed by 
the unsympathetic, whom we would fain 
convert to juster views and juster practice. 
For if in the earlier days of the suffrage 
agitation it was possible for injudicious 
utterances or eccentricities of manner in 
women to injure the cause they loved, 
how much greater the danger in a ques- 
tion, not to be entirely discussed like the 
former by the use of pure reason alone, 
but involving an emotional argument of 
immense potency for good or ill. It is 
quite possible that for a long time yet, 
flippant young journalists may continue 
to sneer at ‘‘The New Woman,” and con- 
trast her unfavorably with the older type 
of unthinking submission to the will of 
man; but if she is true to herself, and to 
the best that is in her, there is no ques- 
tion but that, even in the most difficult 
work of reform, she will eventually ac- 
complish her aim, and the world be the 
better for her existence. M.A. B. 
a 

COLLEGE INTERESTS. 





More women have been registered at the 
Law School of the University of the City 
of New York than ever before. There 
will be eight women in the senior class. 

Mayor Sutro of San Francisco has pre- 
sented thirteen acres south of Golden Gate 
Park to the University of California, as a 
site for its new college buildings, the 
Board of Regents having decided that a 
location near the city is preferable to the 
University’s present home at Berkeley. 
Mayor Sutro will erect, on a lot adjoining 
the new site, a home for his library of 
300,000 volumes, which he will present to 
the city, though it may be placed under 
the control of the University. 

Wheaton College, in Illinois, which was 
one of the first to admit women on the 
same terms as men, makes special provi- 
sion this year for its feminine members in 
the shape of a new building. This will 
permit each young woman to have a single 
bedroom, and a study which she will share 
with another girl. 

For fifty years the college at La Grange, 
Ga., has been known as the Southern 
Female College. This fall a school with 
the same name opened in new buildings in 
Manchester, a subury of Atlanta. So 
Georgia now has two Southern Female 





Timely Warning. 






The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
_ in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
Chocolates on this continent. 
used in their manufactures. 
Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


Walter 


No chemicals are 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 

















well. 


The senior class at Vassar numbers 118 | 


students. 

At Bryn Mawr College two new depart- 
ments are to be opened this season, one in 
art and archz dlogy, the other in geology. 
The former is under the direction of Mr. 
Richard Norton, a Harvard graduate, and 
son of Charles Elliott Norton; the latter, 
under Dr. Florence Bascom, the first 
woman to obtain the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. This year Bryn Mawr is offering 
nine resident fellowships, two European 
fellowships, twelve graduate scholarships, 
and five undergraduate scholarships. One 
of these five has been presented to the 
college by Miss Ethel Powers, and is 
known as the Anna Powers Memorial 
Scholarship. The entering Freshman class 
numbers about seventy-five. 

Barnard College enters upon its seventh 
year, with the largest Freshman class yet 
enrolled, and with an increase in the num- 
ber of graduate students. An important 
change in the curriculum is to be the in- 
troduction of courses in history and polit- 
ical economy, both practical in sc»pe 
and potent in educational inflience. The 
department in history will embrace courses 
in medieval and modern history, Euro- 
pean history since 1815, E.glish history, 
and economic history, while that in polit- 
ical economy includes the study of the 
principles of that science, the economic 
history of Europe and America, histor- 
ical and practical political economy, and 
the science of taxation and finance. These 
two important chairs were secured to 
Barnard and Columbia through the in- 
fluence of Dean Emily Jane Snith, whose 
zeal for her charge is unfligging. Prof. 
J. B. Clark, Ph. D., late of Amherst Col- 
lege, will occupy the chair in political 
economy, while Prof. J. H. Robinson, 
Ph. D., of the University of Pennsy]vania, 
is to take charge of the department in his- 
tory. These gentlemen are appointed 
under the new arrangement between 
Barnard and Columbia. Burnard pays 
their salaries, but gives some of their ser- 


‘vices to Columbia, receiving in payment 


the services of other members of their 
respective departments. 
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FRIGHTENING CHILDREN. 

A writer in the Popular S:ience Monthly, 
writing on Children’s Fears, brings to 
mind the practice—in vogue for centuries, 
and in all lands—of frightening children 
with tales of robbers, ghosts, and mani- 
fold dangers. There are many parents 
who follow this custom, seeking to quiet 
their little ones, to induce obedience, and 
indeed to hush them to sleep, with stories 
of wild beasts, hobgoblins and other 
dreadful creatures. Frequently the injury 
done in this manner to the imagination of 
the child lasts for years. Many adults 
can recall how they were pursued in their 
teens and into their twenties by the 
ghastly terrors created in childhood by 
the deceptions of those who had them in 
charge. The wickedness and cruelty of 
this practice ought to be apparent to any 
one who will stop to think. How dread- 
ful a thing it is to people the childish im- 
agination with spectacles of danger and 
hideous pictures of all sorts of foes, lying 
in lurk to devour! I; there anything more 
cruel and mean than to hush a timid child 
in its couch, and force it to sleep by 
crowding the darkness of its bed-chamber 
with monstrous shapes and frightful spec- 
tres?—Central Christian Advocate. 





HUMOROUS. 


A delicate consideration for the elephant 
—considerate little girl: ‘'Please, Mr. 
Keeper, will it hurt him if I give him a 
currant out of my bun?” 


‘\George, dear, don’t you think it rather 
extravagant of you to eat butter with that 
delicious jam?” ‘No, love, economical; 
same piece of bread does for both.” 


Teacher—Peter, you are such a bad boy 
that you are not fit to sit in the company 
of good boys on the bench. Come up here 
and sit by me, sir.” @ aa a] 

A little girl, aged five, going to bed one 
night, and kneeling down to say her 











Colleges, and both are said to scenes | prayers, end: 


“O, mamma, may I only 
say Amen to-night? I am so tired.” 


Jack (aged four, taking a walk)—What 
| becomes of people when they die? Mamma 
—They turn into dust, dear. Jack—What 
os of people there must be on this road, 

en. 


An.old lady who does not believe in the 
co education of the sexes was rejoiced the 
other day to find that, although the boys 
and girls in a large seminary seemed to be 
playing some sort of a game together, the 
school authorities had wisely hung a long 
net between them. 


An absent-minded professor in going 
out of the gateway of his college ran 
against a cow. In the confusion of the 
moment, he raised his hat and exclaimed, 
‘I beg your pardon, madam.” Soon after, 
he stumbled against a lady in the street. 
In a sudden recollection of his former 
mishap, he called out, with a look of rage 
in his countenance, ‘Is that you again, 
you brute!” 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘*Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.’’ 

Price ot Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leafiets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leafiets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onLy Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL Orrice, 
Boston, Mass 
- > 
SINGLE LEAPLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Song Leafiet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Legislative Advice. How to Secure the) pas- 
sage of Laws. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W 
Bashford. 

Municipal Suffragefor Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by Eliza 
Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. Jas. 
8. Clarkson. 

Freedom t>r Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

Bm Military Argument, by Alice Stone Black- 


Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C.C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
Also forsale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book , 60 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 
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MEDIOAL REGISTER 








BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 


Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKR, A. M., M.D, Dens 
517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cataogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 2, 1895. 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Winter Gyamten epeneé Soteper bene May, 18%, 

Four years’ grad 
See oe eer et 


and information ey ot CEWRLL, & 
BLA , M.D., Dean 
821 East 15th St., New York. 











SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street, Malden, Mass. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty; DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
46th Annual ray it. 25,95. A pratory ‘and 
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offers su ior 

Rati canal oy nae ae 
DeaN 1712 Locust St., Phila. a 

















> Crochet i 


Knit, 








1 fs0, asky our dealer forthe Fe 


Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread 22 


or do or send ten cents in stamps 
and receive a sample 
other spool, 500 yards, by mail. 
You will pronounce it as 


have, the best you have 
ever used. Try it. 


Fancy 


Work ?|¢ Glasgo, Conn. 
commienieieensetintatitesall 


‘NEW ENGLAND | 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washinceton St. Boston, Mass. 


thousands of other it a Be 
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Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illnstrative Pamphlets. 


The Legal Status 


Married Women 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Groner A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Price in paper, 30 cents; in 
cloth, 50 cents. Copies may be had at the office 
of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 8 Park 8t., 
Boston, or will be mailed to ooae address upon 
seanigt 6 pet of poles. / CORDES NOW. 


A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 


The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 8 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 


All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete me record. 








COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL 
Price, 50cents. Published 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
15 Kast Sixteenth Street, New York 





y Manuscript STANDS a good 

ou r chance with us. Enclose two 

stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY Co., 
Jackson, Mich. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 





Royal 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 





NATIONAL PURITY CONGRESS 

The National Purity Congress opened 
on the evening of Oct. 14, in the Friends’ 
Meeting House on Park Ave., in Baltimore, 
Md. There was a crowded attendance, 
in addition to the delegates. The daily 
papers report that between 200 and 300 
delegates were present from Social Purity 
Associations, White Cross Leagues, W. C. 
T. U.’s, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, Yeung Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, Epworth Leagues, Christian Kn- 
deavor Societies, and other organizations. 

After devotional exercises, the Congress 
was oprned by the president, Aaron 
Powell. Joshua Levering, president of 
the Baltimore Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, welcomed the Congress on 
bebalf of the Y. M.C. A. Mrs. Alice C. 
Robinson, president of the local W. C. T. 
U., in welcoming the delegates, said that 
the Corgress was great in the reform it 
contemplated, and predicted far-reaching 
results for the work that was to be per- 
formed in a quiet way. 

Rev. Dr. W. T. Sabine, of New York, 
responded to the addresses of welcome. 
He said: 

We are not here for a mere matter of 
entertainment, but for sober, earnest 
work. We are here to right a great 
wrong; (to fight a great evil which is 
threatening our country, our homes, our 
churches. We heara cry for a lost broth. 
erhood, a lost sisterhood—lost to all save 
to God and charity. We mean that the 
nation +hall hear us, and that the States 
shall take ateps to aid us. 

Rev Antoinette Brown Blackwell spoke 
upen **The Immorality of the Regulation 
System,” declaring that (1) it accepted | 
and co: doned wrongdoing ; (2) it shielded 
men onl; ; (3) it was an organiz:d injus- 
tice to woman, and made her the scape- | 
goat; (4) it was inadequate for what it | 
attempted; (5) it increased depravity by 
increasing dishonor and destroying self- 
respect ; (6) it deluded the weak and made 
deeper pitfalls for the unwary; (7) it | 
made girlhood the staple from which the 
ranks of vice were recruited; (8) it was 
feudal and barbarous, modern justice re- 
pudiating it; and (9) it menaced physical, 
mental and moral decay to the whole 
community. Unchecked, it would sub 
vert the highest civilization. But the 
aroused conscience of both men and wom- 
en would give the world an enlightened, 
nobler code of equal and unselfish moral- 
ity. 

Rev. S 8. Virgin, D. D., of New York, 
read a paper on the ‘Religious Aspects of 
the Purity Movement.” 

The despatches say: ‘*Motherly-look- 
ing women were largely in evidence at 
the second day’s session of the National 
Purity Congress. Among those who have 
devoted years to aiding their more unfor-. 
tupnate sisters who have become sccial 
outcasts, were scattered a number of lay- 
men and clergymen, identified with the 
work. The delegates come from every 
section of the eountry to register a pro- 
test against the adoption of laws in any 
of the States which would legalize vice by 
licensing it. Thereputation of these men 
and women drew a crowd of interested 
spectators.” 

The morning session began with a paper 
by Rev. W. T. Sabine, D. D., of New 
York, on “Social Vice and National De- 
cay.’’ Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who was 
to bave made an address upon ‘Moral 
Equality Between the Sexes,” could not 
be present. but her paper was read by 
President Powell. Mrs. Howe said: 

The r lations of sex are either the crown 
of at ciety oF its ruin ; they either buiid the 
State upon a sound, true foundation, or 
they set up fantastic structures upon 
quicksa: d, which speedily become yawn- 
ing chasms of loss and misery. Families 
are the wealth of States, and the ideal 
family life is one which we Americans 
espcislly need to cultivate. Let the 
romance «f our youths lovk forward to 
married life on a plane of mutual dignity 
and equality. In my view, the sense of 
equality is a most important condition in 
marriage, and the surest guara:tee of its 
soundness. Do what you will, inferiority 
of ability wili involve as its s¢ quence in- 
feriority of moral re-ponsibilicy. The 
interests ccmmitted to the keeping of 
wome: are too momentous to be entrusted 
by apy map to bis inferiers. Philosophy 
and portry in our days have sometimes 
apptared as spologists for an evil which 
has ci me to us from the barbarous past, 
but which has no apology in the civilized 
presert. Tne entertsinment of the old 
unequal hypothes s of morality has often 
secmtd to me like the buildi: g of an arch 
in which ore side should be sound in 
streng'h, while the otber should be built 
of ui known material. For one side you 
fit ana smooth the stone carefully, for the 
other you take such material as comes to 








| that the world is growing worse. 


— —- ~ ——— —— 
| hand. How will such an arch stand? 


But if we bestow equal care upon the 
two sides of the arch, then the keystone, 
Duty. will fit in, and our social fabric will 
stand so firmly that countless generations 
shall not cause it to move or fall.” 

Emily Blackwell, M. D., dean of the 
Woman’s Medical College of the New 
York Infirmary, spoke upon the responsi- 
bility of women in regard to questions 
of public morality. 

Mrs. Charlton Edholm spoke on ‘Tra fiic 
in Girls, and Florence Crittenton Mis- 
sions.”” Mrs. Edholm asserted that of the 
two bundred and thirty thousand erring 
girls in the country, over half had been 
snared and bought and svld into their 
lives of shame. 

Their average life is five years. Forty- 
six thousand are carted out to the Potters’ 
Field every year. Over ahundred Ameri- 
can homes have to be desolated every day 
to recruit the ranks of shame. Twenty 
million Christians can rescue 230,000 err- 
ing girls, or surely the religion of the 
Lord Jesus is a failure. 

Dr. Laura H. Satterthwaite, of Trenton, 
N. J., sald that many a woman was living 
to day two lives as successfully as men 
did. Young people should be saved from 
wily women as well as from libertines. 
Women should demand purity for purity. 

Rev. Joseph May, of Philadelphia, said 
that the man who would betray a woman 
for his pleasure would betray a man for 
his interest. If women must be licensed, 
let men also be licensed. 

J. W. Dalton, of Cleveland, spoke on 
‘*Young Men and Morality,” saying: ‘I 
am not one of those prophets who predict 
On the 
contrary, I believe it is growing better.’’ 

The feature of the afternoon session 
was the address of Miss Frances E. Wil- 
ard. She was received with applause and 
the Chautauqua salute. She said: ‘'We 


| dare now tv tell what we are thinking. 


We did not dare to speak of these things 
once. Ic is just ten years since J first felt 
I could mildly say something about it.” 

The bicycle, Miss Willard said, was one 
of the greatest allies of social purity. In 
Chicago, saloon keepers and theatrical 
macagers were cursing the bicicyle be- 
cause the young fulk were riding out into 
the country and not patronizing their 
resorts. 

Mrs. William H. Whitney, of the Na- 
tional Scientific Family Culture Institute 
of Boston, read a paper on ‘‘Heredity and 


| Ethics,” by Helen H. Gardner, of Buston, 


who was unable to attend the Congress. 
Mrs. Gardner, in her paper, dwelt upon 
the iu possibility of a moral nature being 
born of an immoral nature, and of an in- 
tellectual person being created from an 
idiot. 

Mrs. Whitney made an address upon 
‘The Relation of the Sexes,” advocating 
the thoughtful and proper education of 
children on these subiects. 

‘*Legalized Vice” was the subject ofa 
paper by Rev. Juseph F. Flint, of Harvey, 
lil., and Mrs. Dora Webb, superintendent 
of the Onio Sucial Purity Department, 
Ww. C. T. U., read a paper on organized 
prostitutiou and how to deal with it. In 
tne absence of Samuel C. Blackwell, of 
New York, his wife, Rev. Antuinette 
Brown Blackwell, read his paper on *'The 
Municipality and Vice.” 

Anna Rice Powell, corresponding sec- 
retary, read a& paper on the American 
Purity Ailiance and its work. 

Theodore Roosevelt, president of the 
New York bvard of pulice commissioners, 
sent a letter of regret. ‘You are entirely 
at liberty,” he said, *‘to quote that I re 
affirm in the most ht arty manner what I 
said before—I will nut have one law for 
men and one law for women; they shall 
be treated ex.culy alike, so far as | am 
concerned.” 

Avthony Comstock also sent a letter of 
regret. 

Dr. O. Edward Janney addressed the 
Congress On ‘*The Medical Profession and 
Purity.” 

On the third day Rev. A. H. Lewis, 
M. D., of Plainfield, N. J., spoke upon 
the “‘Sacredoess of Fatherhood;” Dr. 
L. M. Huibrook, editor of the Journal of 
Hygiene, on “Alcohol and Chastity ;” 
Rev. 3. 5. Seward of New York upon 
‘*‘Purity—How Preserved Among the 
Young ;” J. H. K+ llugg. M. D., of Battle 
Creek, Mich., on ‘Chastity and Health,” 
and Rev. U. W. Watch of Brighton, Oat., 
on svucial purity work in Cauada. Dr. 
E.izabeth Blackwell sent suggestions on 
purity work derived from English ex- 
perience, and Mre. J. H. Kellogg of Bittle 
Creek a paper on **Purity and Parental 
Responsibility.” 


Dr. Mary Wood Allen, national purity 
superintendent W. C. T. U., spoke on 
‘Moral Training of the Young.” She 
| advocated co education. 
| Miss Harriet Shinn, assistant secretary 
of the Civic Federation of Chicago, sent in, 
to be answered, certain questions in which 
her Association was greatly interested. 

In the afternoon a paper on ‘Some 
Causes of Present Day Immorality and 
Suggestions as to Practical Remedies,” 
by B. O. Flower, editor of the Arena of 
Boston, was read by Mrs. Pauline W. 
Holme of Baltimore. Mr. Flower opposed 
the license system. It had been demon- 
strated to be a failure. 

Miss Jessie Ackerman, ‘‘all-round mis- 
sionary of the W. C. T. U.,” advocated a 
genera) purity movement by women. She 
said: ‘‘Let us call impure men fallen men, 
as impure women are called fallen 
women.” 

A condensation of the paper of Rev. 
J. B. Wolty of Kansas City on the need 
of white cross work was read by Dr. 
Mary Wood Allen. 

A paper on the need of graded homee 
in rescue work was read by Mrs. Isabel 
Wing Lake of Chicago. She favored an 
upen door for every sinning woman. 

A paper on the relation of the press and 
stage to purity, by Josiah W. Leeds of 
Philadelphia, was read by his wife, Mrs. 
Deborah C. Leeds. 

Mrs. Frances E. Harper of Philadelphia 
made a short appeal for the women of the 
colored race. 

The announcement that Elbridge T. 
Gerry, president of the New York Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
was to read a paper on child-saving and 
prostitution had the effect of uncom- 
fortably crowding the Friends’ meeting 
house at the clusing session of the Con- 
gress. There was much disappointment, 
therefore, when it was announced that 
Mr. Gerry was unable to be present. His 
paper, however, was read by Prof. Lamb, 
president of the Baltimore branch of the 
American Purity Alliance. 

Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, president 
of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Woman’s Club, 
read a paper on ‘Equal Suffrage as Re- 
lated to the Purity Mouvement.” 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore of Boston was 
the last speaker. The despatches say: 
“She held the attention of the immense 
audience throughout her address, and at 
its close was given an ovation,” 


a 
WISCONSIN ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Wisconsin W. 8S. A. held a success- 
ful and useful annual meeting at Evans- 
ville. Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt was 
present, and there was a goodly array of 
Wisconsin speakers. The Association 
voted to become auxiliary to the National- 
American W. 5S. A. 


CLASSES AT W. E, & I. UNION. 








Readers of the JOURNAL may be inter 
ested to learn that the subject of Art Em- 
broidery is to be taught ibis year ab tue 
Bustun Women’s Euucational aud iudus- 
trial Union, by Miss Aue Lee, whuse 
Kuowledge ana skill ln this dircctlun are 
propaDly unrivalled. Miss Lee is luter- 
ecled lu Fralslug tie slauaard of Lauvy 
wu.k, aud wiil Goubdiless pruve a muse 
juspuing teacher tu ber Class, which will 
cume ‘Lubursday afieruvuus at 3. Mics 
Euith Chase wil Cuutluue uer interesting 
4Ld Valuable course ln Current KVents on 
alternate Weduesdays ab 3, beginuing 
Nvuvemober 6. Ao excelent opprrtunny 
fur pracuce in French Cuuversaviou wili 
De afluracd Dy the Class wilh Mue. Blach- 
siclu, Whico Will meet Muuuays at 3. 

A Lew Geparture 18 tle Class fur learn- 
ing Manicure, LDuredays, at 7 P. M., 
Which wil: De taught by vue of the best 
MeauiCurists ll te cily. Ali Lhe Classes 
uf ble Univn vpen iu Nuvemoer, wiih the 
excepvluu Of Chat in dressmaking, which 1s 
aireauy started. 16 18 believed that it 
Unese Classes were mure widely Kuuwn, 
Maby Wuuen Would de glad to avail 
Luciuselves uf the advantages here offered. 

E. 








THE DRAMA. 


HOLLIS STREET.—“Sowing the Wind,” 
Syagucy Giuuuy’s remarkabe play, nas 
Laue phcnumeudi Success. lu Luudun it 
prvVead the event uf tue dramauc year. 
iu New York it ran a whule season. its 
successiul Bustun run of iast year is well 
TewemDered. Lhe returo vf this wouder- 
fu: pasy will therelure ve & Welcome, aud 
buc tlicalre ue Xt week Wil Dus accommo 
Gate Lue lashivnadie LOruugs which wiil 
again wish tu see the play. Lhe original 
Huston Cumpany lu ie preseutativu iu- 
sures & perfurmauce that wili De & delight. 
Miss Mary Hawpton, whure returo tu che 
Buslun lage 18 always Weicume, will again 
be Rusamvung, & pare which sue has wade 
Ler OWu, and in which sie bas uo equal. 
J. H. Gilmuur wili again be Barbazun, aud 
Lnvmas Whitten, 5. &. Opringer aud Guy 
Diabdiug ie aMuug tue viuer steriug 
acturs. “Suwing tle Wiud’ can be secu 
at the Hullis Sireet theatre for one week 
vuly, 4ud cluse who wish tu wi.uess the 
Pcrivimauce should secure seats carly, as 








facture. 


A. 





Boys’ Knockabout Suits 


NY domo 


$5, 00 


Sizes, 4 to 14 years. 


This serviceable, Strictly All-Wool Schooland Play Suit is in 
every respect what its name implies, a KNOCKABOUT SUIT, 

The fabric has been selected, and the Colors in their Non-Soiling 
essentials have been chosen with a view to combining in a Boys’ 
Suit all those attributes of strength, neatness of appearance, and 
wear resisting qualities which are so sought after by parents to 
stand the test of real hard wear which the average wide-awake boy 
gives his clothes. The Trousers are fitted with our patent 
“Cavalry” or double cloth knee, and extra pieces and buttons ac- 
company each suit. 


$5.00 


The name KNOCKABOUT is original with us, being our own 
idea and copyright, and the suits are of our own exclusive manu- 


SHUMAN & CO.. 


Boston, 























CASTLE SQUARE.—"*The Mikado” has 
taken Boston by storm. On the opening 
night a line of ticket-purchasers stretched 
from the north box cffive window around 
the corner, and as far as the stage door on 
Chandler Street. Many have been turned 
away who wanted to see Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s masterpiece. ‘Of the twenty- 
two operas produced by the Castle Square 
company, pone has been more merry and 
entertaining than ‘The Mikado.’ ‘The 
audience was kept in constant good 
humor. Mr. Wooley in the title réle took 
every one by storm. Miss Davis scored 
the biggest kind of a hit. Her make-up 
was a study and her acting was a treat. 
The opera was beautifully mounted, and 
there was a very pretty Japanese lantern 
illumination in the second act. The 
costumes were rich ard beautiful. An 
immense audience filled the entire house. 
Boxes and all gave evidence of apprecia- 
tion. The whole entertainment is the 
best ever given at the Castle Square.” 
‘*The Chimes of Normandy” will be the 
next opera, introducing the versatile 
actor, William Wolff, as Gaspard the 
miser. Performances close a: 10.30 each 
eve ing, so that patrons may connect 
with suburban trains. The Wednesday 
and Saturday matinees are of immense 
popularity. 

sulin 

Miss Fisk, 44 Temple Place, has just 
received aud is now showing a& most at- 
tractive line of -fall gloves—gloves for 
church, travelling, receptions, and all 
occasions, in all the required lengths and 
styles and at reasonable prices. 


LP 


HOLLANDER 


& CO. 
LADIES’ 
Jackets, 


Capes 


—AND— 


French Miantles. 


Our assortment for the Fall and 
Winter Season is the largest we have 
ever shown. The line of moderate- 
priced garments is of special interest. 
Our 


$14.°° Jacket, 


Of very stylish rough materials, silk- 
lined throughout, is a wonderful 


——bargain.—— 


202 Boylston Street and Park Sq. 
PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


Among the advantages of the Primary De- 
partment for boys and girls at 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 


may be noted the following: 

Even temperature; ventilation without opening 
windows. 

Field work in natural science, in suitable 
weather, in connection with regular lessons 
throughout the year. 

Recess in large gymnasium under teacher’s 
supervision. 


(No, 593 Boylston Street Copley Square.) 
THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE .<« 


en’s Kuucatioual anu Industrial Union desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disubied 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terme 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest- 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com. 
mittee, <64 Boylston Street. Boston. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 


























the advance sale has been unusually large. 





Woman’s Journal Office. Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A RARE CHANCE fora bright woman to take 
charge vf a braucn office. Business honorable and 
first class in every reepect. Best reference given 
and required. sm li cayital required, which will 
be und: r your.own control. Address at once, Sam- 
uel Appletou, 48 Wixter St., Boston, Mass. 











ANOT (ER SCH -OGKAPH R? Yes, a 
young lady of two s-ason’s experience as sten- 
ogrupher and typewriter in a hotel would like a 
p rmavent p sition. Please write her for refer- 
ences, etc Address J, A, F., WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
Office, Bostun, Mass, 


WANTED.—A situation as travelling compan. 
jon, esident or visitiug governess, or assistant to 
d ntist or physician. Address R, L., WuMAN’s 
JOUKNAL offi», Bo ton, 





PARTIt«S VISITING BOSTON can find 
pleasant accommodations, also information in re 
gard to ail points of inter: st, chaperon if desired, at 
478 Shawmut Ave,, Boston, Mass. 


The Best Clothes 


FOR MEN AND FOR BOYS 


Made in Olean Workshops, 
AT RETAIL BY THE MANUFACTURERS 


Macullar, Parker & Company 


398 and 400 Washington St., Boston. 


FALL OVERCOATS READY. 





An important book, by 
Mrs. Jenness Miller, 
for expectant mothers, A 
booklet of pages sent free. 

ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly, 


11444 5th Ave., N.Y. 





Nahant Fish Market, 


THE OLDEST FisH MARKET 1N BotTON. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No, 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


NEW 
FALL 
GLOVES 


have just been received in all the cor- 





rect colors and lengths, in styles suit- 
able for any occasion, at 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place, 





vevse Ue EARTH- 
NICKERSON PATENT BO LT SHEARS 
& SCISSOG RS. 
cure a ' 












1?) 
INCH SHEAR LIKE CUT. o——— 
TRE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davevorerinwa 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readinge and Recitations, 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H 
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